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INTRODUCTION 


Mankind is passing through a very exhilerating and a very 
challenging period of history. The middle of twentieth century 
has witnessed several revolutionary changes and a large 
number of countries are deeply involved in the fojTnidablo 
task of rceonstnictioa and readjustment. 

This hook of essays deals n ith sonic of th** recent changes 
and the problems related to the Usk of rcconstniction It is 
divided into two parts. Tito part entitled the 'IJack 
Drop’ is intended to give a general understanding of the 
djuinmlo nature of our civilization The second part entitled 
*rocos On High Spots' deals mth certain specific issues 
such as education, population, communal djmamics, prospects 
of demccracy in Asia, Indian socialist thought and reconstruc- 
tion of Indian polity. 

All these are tasks for tomorrow and upon their apprecia- 
tion, understanding and final resolution depends the future of 
millions of people in the world. Moreover, for survival in a 
djuiamic society, it is extremely essential to develop nr acquire 
a mobile sensibility in order to loam, to know, to feel, and to 
participate purposefully and sensibly in the life round us. Wo 
tnist that these essays vv ill stimulate the interest of tlie readers 
in this subject. These essays will also bo useful for the candi- 
date? preparing for h>ghor competitiTO examinations in India 

Vrtjtwoist: tit. tdwiWfs\Ta\.t#rs iA, fe Wi'cy Tiho 

this sensibility more than others. 



Tins much from tlie point of view of the rciders Porson- 
nlly the main benefit derived from %rritmg thc^e essava has 
been to help me fill mv otherttwo almost still inner hfo with 
some kind of ecnsation nntl titilotion gTTT ^ 

which now ends Thia vital need however imperfectly 

served together with a purely egotrsticaJ and practical 
purpose was also the molne which prompted mo to write 
Unorthodox Fssaja in which aoiiic of tho basic ideas on 
such ] aubjects as science saraodaaa India a socialist 
pattern of society democracy m India have been dealt 
avith Some of the cssaj'a m the present volume arc m a son^e 
a fiwther elaboration of some of those aspects of these subjects 
not dealt with m Unorthodox Essays 

The biUiography given at tho end of tho book is not at 
all exhaustive However I tnist th t it will entice tho reader 
into exploring further i reas of the themes discu'sed in the 
essay's 

I cannot resist the irrepicssiblo urge to express my deep 
gratitude to Sheila without trhosc cooperation and understand 
ing I could not have ivntten llicso e^isaj-s m a short time 


UJuly 1960 
New Dellil 


avihoT 
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THE BACKDROP 



SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE REVOLUTIONARY 
CHANGES IN OUR TIMES 

Events move at an incredible pace, and change follows 
change ** — Nthrti 

, (■) 

jOur civilization ih undergoing nughU non- violent trans- 
forinationa The wind of change which had started blowing 
softly and slow Ij aerQsa the world a few decade-* ago has in 
recent times gathered an added impatience and force Its 
mightj harmonies can be heard m evcr\ part-of the globe 
It 18 impatiently Knocking, hard and insistently, at every 
door and window of the citadel of tradition It appears that 
the pathetic supplications of the perfectionist Shelley m the 
'Ode' are cotiung true The new w ind of change is scattering, 
as it were the seeds of a higher order of social organization 
There 18 hardly a country which has remained untouched 
by its pervasive potency Everywhere there is a big ferment 
not only in the peasant primitive feudal end static orders of 
societies w'hich are crumbling before the oniet of new ideas 
and technologies but aUo m the already dynamic societieo such 
as USA and USSR which are becoming dangerously dynarriic 
Brazil and Latin American countnes Western Germany and 
Belgium and other Scandinavian countries they are all grow mg 
rapidly 

All peoples of the earth ere shpwmg a heiglitened sense of 
self coneciousnow about their destinv Never m the past 
common humanity had been so full of fait^i and confidence in 
the worthwhile future Never before had men showmsuch a- 
high sense of liveliness as they are showing now Civilization 
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m changing as it were lUs ge»r and axis in an impatient 
attempt to realize higher levels of organization and growth 

(I-) 

revolution 

What iH the nature and Rcojie of these tranaformations ? 
Fvidenllj it is non-\iolent (except tn a few cases) multi- 
dimcnaionnl glolnl, and i^pid It hrs effected the political, 
economic social and zroit of all the ethical basis of the life 
of incliMduals and grouja primarily through the instrumen- 
tahtj of ^evoluflonnr^ changes m scientific techniques, 
which m\olTC rn nlnioH complete bre k m the histoncal flow 

Another general trend in this process of clumgo js that m 
iomt areas, for exaniplc m Asia the traditional societies are 
fast abandoning the Milucs of the culture of restraint ami are 
aridlj assimilating the \nlues of tho culture of expression. 
Ererj'whcre the sectors of change arc cither nett goods or new 
ideas 

Tho turmoil created b> new good'* is uhat some socio- 
logists call 'revolution of niuig expectations’ or the revolt 
of desire Mena minds rre a glott vith nett desires and 
thrilled ttith nett aspirations to acquire more and more con- 
sumable diirrbles such as car refngerator television and 
mechanical gadgets which are the indices of status and 
standard of life The> want more divcrmfied tenns of enter- 
tainment ^hey are in need of more laiottledge and tliej 
hunger for more pott er During the Fit few j cars the tradi 

tional wantlesoness of the impoverished lias been reduced and 
more men and tt omen have been bmught into the orbit of 
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desire.” The imagerj- of ambition of millions of people in 
Middle East and otheV leas developed areas has been or 
is being Mitered ont of all keeping with traditional 80cietie,s 
which seem to bg in the gnpi of a hurricane of desires. 

The means of communication and mass media have been 
instrumental in creating or abetting this reuaisbance of desire 
in these areas. The movies, the broadoisting system, and 
other forms of audio-visual aula create continuous turmoil, 
and entice people's mind to buy new consumer’s goods. 

This resolution has far-reaching consequences. “New 
desires create new wants, new wants create new opinions, new 
opinions create new political consciousness and ne« political 
awakening demands an order of.8ociety m winch tli® demand 
for new goods and services can be fulfilled” And this is what 
is happening , people m these areas (sa} Middle East) have 
become impatient of all those institutions and ideas, customs 
and traditions, governments and laws, which hinder or sup- 
press this revolt of desire They' will take to anything and 
everything Which will help them— be it dictatorship or demo- 
cracy or communism or technology’ 

If in some countries the stimulation of desire provides for 
the motive energy for far-reaching changes, then in some 
areas ideology is the motive force behind social ferment. Men’s 
imaginations stand inflnmroed by the earth-moving force of 
new secular faiths such as democraoj, coramimism, racial sup- 
remacy, etc. But generally a new idenh&m and the vision of 
a new sociil order in which in.m will bo automatically entitled 
to respect and recognition due to him has captured the minds 
of millions of people. The individual has acquired a new sense 



of valuation, It is under tliis cvplosiye preesure of ideas also 
(hat tremendous changes are taking place all over the ■world, 
And it is very interesting to observe that even this motive 
force of ideas, not to a|>eak of scientific techniques, come from 
the West. All of them have nnquestionably accepted Western 
political values, he it liberalism which Indio and others have 
.wceptwl or t<itaktariaiiiam 'which China has accepted. 

Nationalism, another coroUarj' of democracy, continues ahd 
will continue to be a powerful factor in the life of Asians 
and Africans. It has caused great changes in its pre-indepen- 
dence phase hut ei'en in its successful phase it 'rill continue 
^o condition theii tlioughts and actions. Jn this respect the 
post-war world has seen big changes In late forties 
and early fifties the colonial countries m Asia attained 
etatehood, 'Hiese w ere years of destiny for Asia In late fifties 
African Tiationnlism scored its first victor)' over imperialism 
'when Ghana emerged ns free state In' 1060 about twelve 
jinorc African colonies will realize their freWom. The Arab 
^lafioimhsm in Middle Eaet has become ^ mence to western 
powers who are trying to retain their economic stronghold in 
the oil — producing areas of this part of the world. 

There is a revolutionary shift in the balance of political power 
in the post-war world in general and in leceiit years in parti- 
cular. Consequently the bridges between the past and the present 
Iiave been burnt The w,orld of outs fe a new world of more ahii 
more free nations The ancient balance of power bctvieen nations 
his been upset as new peoples havo joined the family of frSe 
hations and as more and more backward races are emerging frPm 
the bush in the primeval forests ami are heading towards th6 
high-'ways lending to metropohbul civilizations. 



The ncceplonoo of these politicol creeds which ore ohen 
to the social and cultural valaea of these areas have created 
the corresponding need for urgent social and psychological, 
reconstruction 

Again in Asia and other less developed areas social changes 
uuro made imperativo by the acceptance of uestem technology 
and the western political ideals The direction and the nature 
of change in these societies is m the ultimate analysis almost- 
Identical namely, the prevalence of greater physical social, 
and psychic mobility and a trend to move avray rom e ra 
ditional to participant pathways The salient featnres of sooial 
change everywhere aro urbanism literacy media comnmption 
and •cmpailhc capacity The social goaU of all these societo 
m transition are the same namely search for power wea 
skill and rationality In f-vet the model “f 

these societies have evolved IS the same as the West evblv^ 

for Itself for the purpose of modemlting ve j 

increasing nrbaniaation has tended to rtise literacy rising 
litemcy has tended to "’“"“‘“I'’- 

increasing media exposure has goue up with wider ec^ m.c 

participation (iugl'S-- P”"- ^ ^ ' 

pation (vote) ' 

us and Europe ard also engagSd Id solving tremendonS 
problems dnd miking paiuful hud very fundamental adjust- 
ments The rovblulionarj aitnaUott there is different from 
Asia and Africa id somercspcces ^Thcso.ometics arc faced mth 
probleW. created by exccssivb grolUll Their problems arc, 
fiaya Nehru, problems ansmg out tof prosperity For 
example variohi kinds 6f tensions gtowmg incJeuce of 



mental diseases, care of aging groups, war atomization and 
robotism. There hangs over the heads of these societies fear — 
some shadow of the nemesis which must inevitahiy befall those 
who try to over-reach themselves in any sphere 

In short, if ^sian and African societies are engaged in 
creating conditions in which fullest expressions of man's perso- 
nality is possible, European and American societies ate again 
faced with the problem of preserving the freedom so arduously 
acquired by dint of age-long struggle from the onslaught of 
new forces of authoTitatvanietn generated by very effective 
means of mind-manipulation, means of communication and 
persuasion. In these societies "impersonal forces of over- 
organisation and over-population, over which we have no 
control seem to be pushing ns all m the direction of New Brave 
Worldian Nightmare”. 

, Prom the point of view of international relations the 
nature of relationship between the Western nations and As^a 
and Africa have undergone changes. Asian and African 
nationalism with the support and presBure of an ovcrwholming 
superiority in terms of population is threnfening to change the 
entire 160-year-old balance of* power. The West is on the 
retreat politically evetywhere in the unficc world. But in 
the post-war world this loss of the Western political influence 
has been counter-balanced by the phenomenal Advancement 
it has made in the technological sphere. Automation, 
cybematics. the prospects of space travel, and nuclear 
energy, all these have given to the West a greater command- 
ing position and a more dominoting potentiality tlian it hither- 
to enjoyed even while exercising political power. Now the 
techniques are a trump in the hands of the west to deal with 
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the boisterou? nationiUsm m Asia and Africa And natu- 
rally Asm andAfrican.il have to natch tho trends carefully 
and deal nith tlio nen situation n.ore aoborly 
(ill) 


rhythm of change 


Thus It mil ho 'cen that ererynhere m the contemporary 
norld there r, a ferment The verj ahsenco of spectacle 
and drama ivh.ch normally accompanies nolcnt revolutions 
should not maho ns imder-rato the historical significance of 

these changes winch, if considered nmlogmatic.lly, “ 

revolufon hecause re.olu, , on « not simply an apeacy o/daiigc 

M in n sense .1 is eJanye M,ck Irinjs about a very sharp dev. 
ation, at a veo' quickcnd tempo, m the lino of ° “ 

society Moreover, the nature of revolution is not merely politi- 
cal Imt retelntion can ocenr m social spheres n.thout the a.def 
anj drastic political effort Bovolution m a liroad sonso simpy 

means that at a particular point of time, tho normal histo- 
rical flea has heen intermpted and that a soe.etj hrs em- 
liarked upon a distinctly different stage of ‘ 

The determinants of rovolutionarj chaage are, the scale of 
eliange, the speed of change, the scope of change and 
direction 'of change 


For cvample, the rapid movement of a generation 
stone age hunters in tho Adm.ral.ty Islands of Manns 
m the Pacific Ocean) from ‘saTage boyhood’ m lO-b t 
'modem maturity’ m 1953 xs no lees a revolution than the 
bloody violent career of the Frencli Revolution an t e 
Bolshevik Revolution 



Like other rootles of viofent revolution this kmtf of non- 
violent and tmspcctacniar revolution IS also followed by th6 
task of reconstruction and rehabilitation Therefore within 
the scope of these revohitionaiy changes is included the efforts 
of the people of the world to undertoke the rooro formidable 
work of ro-buildmg which has its own peculiar difficulties 
which stem from the need of ver^ rapid change the notura! 
ina'bilitj of men and women particulatlj men and women 
who having been used to enjoying power obedience and 
privileges eKclusivelj camiot get over thew foraaet attitddea 
and finally the verj non-vioIcnC process of change itself 
hinders the taal. of reconslrucfion 

Since the non violent revolutionary chanoes do not have 
the adiantagcs associated with the drama and the spectacle 
of violent changes it is difficult to create in the people con- 
stant an unflagging devotion to the cause of revolution, 
Under these circumstances the leadership of the non-violent 
reiolulion has to make special effort to tap the spiritual and 
the ethical motivations and lojallies of the people for making 
the reiolution permanent and to complete the task of re-* 
construction 


('») 

rcconstniction 

Broadlj speaking what is the nature of this reconstruction ? 
Is it possible to discover abroad a pattern, underlymg the 
numerous efforts which human race is making at p resent ? 

Russell says that it is m the nature of : 
conflict with somethmg The contests m w 



engaged are of three kinds ; man against nature, man against 
man, and man against himself. In their contest witli nature 
men are engaged in an nnoqual yet rew'arding struggle to 
tamp Jt 3 m'alignant and hostile propensities in order to survive 
as a specie It is a biological problem in o sense. 

After having succeeded to some extetrt in creating a propi- 
tious physical environment, men begin to devote more atten- 
tion to the social environment in order to tamo within a 
discipline<l social order the acquisitive and other Bclf-tegard- 
ing impulses Th's is the contest between man and man 
and it is a problem of social organiration. 

When.tbis stage is reached tlie locale or the arena of 
contest shifts to tho landscape of man's mind or spirit. Man 
faces himself. This is the most difficult of all tho threo 
conflicts. Non* he makes a Md to harness the diabolical 
proclivities of his oun nature m order to 1)0 able to bve in a 
society and attain eelf-realiration. This is a problem of 
acquiring self-control and self-knon ledge. 'The contest is 
betneon man and himself. 

^ Russell’s explanation of the jirocess of human develop- 
ment in terms of three kinds of snecesaive encounters may 
appear to be rather arbitraryr However, it could be used 
as an aid to analj'se or crplain the various aspects of sociaj 
reconstraciion going on in various parts of the world. The 
contemporary scene epitomises all the three aspect^t of human 
lindeavour. 

It is impossible that at a particular point of time, fi 
particular society may W engaged m only one kind of contest 
to' the utter exclusion of the other two. 'Every dynamic 



society to-day js mvoh’tal m all the three a^pecta depending 
npon its level of growth Tor example, in some areas, the 
emphasis on tho first kin<l of contest may receive more atten- 
tion (b'^causo of certain nrgctictcs) than the other two in 
some areas the third kiiifl of contest may bo receiving greater 
attention because of the fact that the people in these areas 
Iiavo been sncccssful in the lirsttwocontestsatagiven plane 
of growth In short, in every society the three aspects of 
reconstruction coexist receiving varying emphasis and enjoy- 
ing different priorities and interpretations. 

Consider for example Asia There the nature of contest 
is pre-dominantly between man and nature at a plane w hich 
is different from the plane at which our ancestors in the 
glacial periods might have conducted it. This contest in 
Asia ia primarily .v quest for higher staudarda of living by 
harnosamg the forces of nature 

Aaian and African and similar less developed Bocictiea are 
struggling to overcome the problems of poverty and power- 
Icssness, Tlieir problem is m the first instance to create 
the material conditions for grotttli. and the problems of social 
and spiritual contest has been relegated to a secondary 
position In fact, the need for social rcorgamscation is con- 
eidcred os a means to succeed in the contest vrith nature. 

• In USA and Europe the contest is between man and himself 
because there the people have settled their accounts with 
nature and between themselves The civilization is involved 
in a deep spiritual crisis to solve the problems of the advanced 
stages of prosperity and power. Their problem is to some 
extent the problem of moral and ethical reconsmiction 
follomng the revolution the moterwl plane of life. But 



this does not mean that the other t^^o kinds of contests 
particularly the contest against nature is non-existent there 
It does j exist in Jess, dramatic but in the serious form 
of the rapidlj depleting resources of raw materials America, 
like Europe is making frantic efforts to device more arti- 
ficial resources of fuel and other irreplaceable strategio ratv 
materials This is indeed a difierent kmd of contest against 
naiare bat it is nonetheless a contest heUteea man and nature 
in a wider sense 

Thus we see that the human moc is on the road like the 
ribald band of Canterbury pilgrims But there is difference 
This IS not the «prmg time of the tales when the s^ieet 
showers of April fall and shoot and when the small fowls are 
making melody It on the contrary is a time of anxiety 
The signals of doom are transmitting messages of catastrophe 
which IS now hovering unseen over head The mightj task 
of reconstruction and the promise it holds to myriads of 
people could only be realized if peace prevails And 
noa it all depends on our effort and smeentj to WTeck or 
redeem this hope of abetter worll for our children onlj if 
man could save himself from his follj > 



AFRICAN RESURGENCE— THE AWAKENING 
OF A CONTINENT 


Africa requires a hard« fresh and imaginative new look 

— Cfitster Soules 


(0 

Africa IS in the throes of mighty convulsions TJie massa- 
erta at Sharpville and Langa in April 1060 have filled the 
heart of Africans \nth dark, resentment and menacing ;n 
dignation The African eye is losing its light and on account 
of deep desperation and spiritual anxietj it is acquiring an 
inky blackness which may be a prelude to a more widespread 
Mau-Man like diabolical out bursto of savage and bloody racial* 
confl ctB The pent up fury of primitive impulses may evpiode 
catastrophically and splatter boding masses of mm and 
disaster worst than any nuclear war 

Tins portentous awakening of Africa is one of the most 
ontstanding and the most eihilaratmg of the several mid- 
twentieth century revolutionary changes in the world If late 
forties and early fifties were years of destmy for Asia then 
the late fifties and early eixties will go down in the histoiy 
as years of destiny for Africa is annus mirabihs In a sense 
the resurgent Africa today is free world s greatest opportunity 
and challenge It is the test case of its behefs m liberalism 
Olid hutnrnism It is strategically andpoliticallj important for 
our global fight against aiithoritan«Jiism 
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bacltgroond 

The African problem which no doubt is a complexum of 
several elements — political economic cultural and racial— is 
essentially spintual The African mind is m deep mental fear 
of losing its national soul What is going on there is m a deep 
primitive sense a uar of religion however crude and 
primordial The political and racial conflict is only a dramatic 
manifestation of a spiritual anxiety \\hich cannot be ade- 
quately appreciated without pome knouledge and understand 
ing of African tradit ion and environment 

The Africans are born with a sense of old oldness becat-se 
Africa 18 oU m the longest measure of time on earth Fleure 
believes that the regions of the world now covered by the 
Sahara and Arabian Deserts were the cradle of modem man 
at a time when they had a temperate climate and that with 
the passing of the last glacial period when these regions 
graduallj reverted to desert men were forced outw rd mto 
Europe Asia and Africa 

Geographically in the first instance Africa was a part of a 
vast land continent called Gondw ana land which included 
part of Brazil the Deccan Sladagaecar and Australia It was 
separated from Europe bj a narrow strip of sea However 
Kature operating silently over thousands of years carved out of 
the sprawling land masses of Qondwana land the monstrous 
liver shaped J1 262 COO square miles of African continent with 
sea skirting all jilong its impregnable coast line raistd high 
above water level 

Thus sealed off (hermetically as it were bj its viild fauna 
and flora) from the cuter world Africa lived in a kind of 
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pn\ ilcged isolation for several thousand j ears and continued 
to develop its o-wn peculiar form of life on an infinitelj richer 
and varied scale In the hush of its deep and dense forest 
retreats lived several races tg the tall Hottentots the heavy 
slo'n stepping Bantus the ahoit-statured Pxgmics the colourful 
Nilotic Negroes and a number of other racial groups such as 
Buslimen Hamitcs etc They spoke hundreds of dialects and 
lived m perfect harmony t\ith Life and Nature 

In sixth century B C brave Greek vojagers sailed around 
the edges of Africa but could no more penetrate it than a 
water bug can penetrate a stone 

The modern period of exploration was ushered m by 
Portuguese m fourteenth and fifteenth centuries These efforts 
were emulated by the Dutch Danish Spanish French and 
English voyagers missioneries and traders In spite of the 
brisk trade m slaves and commodities all these nations dare 
not risk, entiy into the continent which consequently remained 
inaccessible to the worlltill the early years of 1800 The 
scramble for power and domination began os late as m 1870 
and so swft was the process that by 1898 Africa stood 
portioned like a watermelon between European powers 

In this ^vay the ogo-old defences of Africa were broken and 
it lay open to the new winds of change which had started 
blomng across Asia But this incursion of the w bites into 
these primeval forests could not disturb its tranquillity and thd 
even flow of life The African mind did not react aggressitely 
to this intrusion It did not resist the entry of the white man 
into hi8 forest privacy It remained calm and re«tful as if m 
a trance In fact in that stale of uncormpted innocence end 
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almost child-lUce credulity the African mind sa^r m the coming 
of the white-man an act of dirme dispensation “His arrival 
implied the fulfilment of a dream or a promise uhich had been 
made to the Africans far back by life m its first beginnings” 
In this encounter between primitive people and the civilized 
whlte-racn Africa unlike Asia m similar circumstances did not 
show signs of protest The white-man had not to wage wars 
of conquest against the Africans Tlie Africans contemplated no 
rebelhons and insurrections which were a feature of Asian strug- 
gle against imperialism in its earlier and later phases On the 
contrary, at that time the Africans sliowed cvtra-ordinnry res- 
pect and obedience Thej were dutiful cver-rcadyto servo the 
whites, and showed a great wiUmgncss to learn and imitato tho 
new-comers Almost all explorers and visitors whether Living- 
stone m nineteenth centurj' or Churchill Gunther and Worst- 
homo m earl) or middle of twentieth century, have paid 
tribute to the peaceableness of tho Africans They have all 
admired tho decourou'^ncss and humihU of Africans Gunther 
m his ‘Inside Africa’ says ‘‘To-day even savages m isolated 
temtorj' usuall) welcome tho sight of a white-man, who, if ho 
behaves hiraself, is not likely to be molested by natives in 
AfnCa south of Sahara, except in such eases as in the 
Johannesburg slums or the Kenoya Highland . There tho 
deepest thicket in the bush are safer ” 

(. 11 ) 

resurgence 

Several factors accounted for this kmd of attitude of tho 
Africans towards tho whites Pirstly, when the Europeans landed 
m Africa throe hundred years ago, the colour prejudice was 
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much lees marked. Secondly, European civilization ehowed its 
more idealistic and attractive aspect to the Africans — t.g. the 
Christianity and the Cliristian vtew of life and ethics for the 
African soul, and modem medicine for its disease-afBicted 
body, Europe offered to Africa its humanist ideas and 
humanitarian programmes of social and mdividua] welfare. 
Africans, therefore, welcomed them and accepted the new 
dispensations of mercy and solace and succour. 

[Jnfortunatelj', later Europe lost the sense of its own beginn* 
mgs, it failed to live upto Us own ideals, it refused to extend to 
the natives the privileges and opportunities it claimed for itself 
in Africa. "Having made the Afiicans aware of a new way 
of life Europe placed formidable legal and social obstructions 
in the way of tho Africans to grasp and realize it ; 
having destroyed the cultural defences of the African people 
the Europeans did not give them the protection of their own 
nay of life and access to their own institutions ; having taken 
away their way of life the Europeans made it impossible for 
them to acquire any other ; having supplanted their law by 
theirs the Europeans gave them no right to hvo as this law- 
demanded " Th's tragedy of moral will in Europeans and the 
unenlightened policies pursued by them in relation to the 
Africans disillusioned the mind of natives and on the contrary 
filled them with shocking despair and reaction. Ultimately the 
African acceptance and acquiescence and obedience changed 
into rejection, revolt and distrust which we see everywhere in 
Africa 

The temper of our times have also contributed to 
African, resurgence.. In. Awa. 
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of nationalism. The emergence of India, Indonesia, Burma, 
Ceylon, and Pakistan and China as free nations have acted 
like a cafal^'st in the African ferment. The successful national 
movements in Asia filed Africa with new hope and shattered 
the myth of white invincibility and superiority. 

Tlie influence of Gandhi's satj'agrah movement in 
South Africa is not inconsiderable on the process of the 
awakening of Africa Gandhi ga%e them first lessons m 
non-violent struggle and taught the Africans the techniques 
of peaceful revolution and resistance. 

If Gandhi’s contribution to African mrgence is 
the contribution of the struggling Asian seationalism, 
Kclira's influence is the eontnbutmn of a successful Asian 
nationalist movement to African upsurge. "It can be 
likened to the lever and the weight. Enormous is the 
weight and email is the lover." Nehru has contributed 
to the revision of the thoughts and beliefs of men of influence 
about Africa He has playeil a great part in undermining the 
mj*!!! of the natural inferiority of the Africans His foreign 
policy has given a lead to the emergent nations of Africa as 
to how to conduct their international relations without getting 
involved in the global East-West ideological conflict. "His 
influence has gone into tho scales against extremist nationa- 
lism, against fanaticism against dogmatism, against ready 
made solutions, against cliche views of where and how one’s 
loyalty should lie." (Basil Davidson). 

Britain can also claim to have contributed to African 
resurgence positively. A truly revolutionary change has taken 
place m tho ■way Britain is looking at Africa, Ideas and 
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opinions in Britain have supplied the inspiration, passion, and 
idealism to the Africans In the past British colonial policy, in- 
spito of its several lapses and locunea, has been more benevo- 
lent, responsible and humane than the colonial policies of other 
European nations dominating Africa. Ernst Bevin deflned 
British colonial policy, in three words 'Give— and-heep' Britain 
has ruled indirectly through the mechanism of native chiefs 
and its policy has been to train the Africans for self-govern- 
ment and they have slouly relaxed political control over their 
colonies by stages Every British colony had some kind of 
armngement by uhich the Africans can take part in their 
government. 

Thus as a consequence of all these factors African revolu- 
tion, m Us first phase is moving inexorably towards its 
consummation. 

In 1060 not less than twelve new states will appear on 
the map of Africa— Slali, Togoland, Cameroons, Nigeria, 
Belgian Congo, SomaUa, Somaliland, Madagascar, Tanganyika. 
Kenya, end Federation of Bhodesia and Nyasaland. Ghana 
is already free and so are Egypt, The Sudan, Ethopi'a, 
Algeria, Libya etc. 


(iv) 

new tasks 

Like a giant it is rubbing Its cy’es and looking out into 
the new world of freedom and hope and light. But tho end 
of Africa's struggle against colonialism will be tho beginning 
of a more difficult stage of its history. Tlio problems of 
rcconstniction in the post-mdependenee era may prove too 
intractable and baffiing for tho infant African etates to solve. 


Most of these problems stem from a Common point, namelj% 
the peneteration of and acceptance by the Africans of the 
two powerful dynamic ingredients of Western culture- 
liberalism and scientific technology. As it has happened in 
Asia, liberal ideals and scientific techniques have initiated a 
prpccss of far-reaching structural and value changes in Africa 
The entice efforts pf these emergent nations is concentrated 
on tlie task of re-building on the basis of these twin-ideals 
And it is not any one’s job to complete this tremendous change^ 
over easily. The social costs and the emotional and spiritual 
strains involved in this revolutionary change are exacting 
Europe paid the toll-tax of its entiy* into industrial civilization. 
But as the process of payment iras spread over two centuries 
or more, its task was easy as compared to that of 
Africa which, in the peculiar circumstances of this age, is 
being forced to pay this tax instantaneously. The three main 

issues which African nationalism faces arei firstly the political 

will the democratic formula of ono-man-ono-vote servo the 
present African reality? what modifications are essential if 
democracy is to prove really useful in Africa secondly, the 

social— to reduce the pain and fmstratiou arising out of rapid 

social disorganization and to reconstruct social institutions 
on new foundations ; thirdly, the economic— to raise the 
standard of living of teeming millions. 

In the face of such tremendous problems African national- 
ism itself needs rc-statement and re-defination. At present 

it is a blanket term denoting a reaction and a spirit of revolt 

of all Africans Kgainst colonialism and white racial oppression 
In its post-colonial phase it should go beyond its present 
meaning and out-grow its present aggressive mode and get 
nd of its ambiguities and ambivalence. At present African 
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natiooalisni is nationaliBm witHout s nation as ttere ate 
several races speaking hundreds of languages and having a 
bewildering variety of customs and traditions. It must 
become positive, constructive, responsible and undogmatio 
open-minded and free from historical prejudices 
(v) 

political reconstruction 

African nationalism must be-aware of pre-mature democ- 
racy. It is no doubt true that one-man one-vote concept of 
democracy is desirable. However, at this stage of its 
development, this erstaz democracy will not inspire the 
unleavened lump of black Africa. Democracy is the most 
finished form of government suitable for only highly advanced 
societies But in the hands of poor and poorly educated 
nations where there are no intellectual, economic, and social 
elite to man the apparatus of modern governments, the 
instrument of democracy instead of proving beneficial will 
prove fatal. “The monstrous paradox of democracy is that 
although it can be a useful Instrument of prising a whole 
oligarchy off the seats of power, it is also an ideally- fashioned 
glue for sticking dictators in its place." And therefore, at 
this stage, in its purest form it cannot be a path of salvation 
of Africans. 

In addition to this factor of social backwardness, illiteracy 
and lack of education, the racial situation in Africa _ south of 
Sahara, is a more complicating clement. Democracy flourishes 
more conveniently in racially or socially homogeneous societies. 
But in multi-racial or heterogeneous societies such as India 
or Ceylon, democracy, in the first instance, acts like a divisive 
agent in absence of effective leadership or party organisation 
supported by or based on national consensus. Africa 
sonth of Sahara is .multi-racial. A population of about 200 
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million consists of 8 indigenous racial groups excluding iihites 
and Asians These people speak something like seven hundred 
mam different languages Dae to this general racial hetero- 
goniety and partioularlj due to racial conflict between whites 
and the natives deraocracv ■will not be able to function 
properly in Africa at the early stages Democracy and multi 
ricialism are incompatible m Africa to-day The eighteenth 
century numerical concept of democracy will not suit Africa 
right away The recourse to democracy is as much a long term 
danger to black freedom as a short-term threat to whites 
because now in Africa the white mmorita is engaged in all 
important professions doctors engineer* administrators 
teachers pilots traders financiers and industrialists etc The 
political and numerical preponderance of the natives m the new 
states may satisfy the political idealist but without the 
cooperation of the ■Nvhite minority Africans will not be able to 
perform quickl> tnd succesafullj the more ticl lish task of 
economic development Thej will not be able to harness the 
nvers penetrate the«e forest* fructify the deserts and bring 
light to the dark continent Africa for Africans maj prove 
a useful war-cry to seize political power but it can not be an 
instrument of policj after power has been wTcsted In fact — 
Africans themselves are awaro of this stark African reality 
The African nationalists tliemselvcs do not want to push the 
whites mto the sea In the newly freed states like Ghana thej 
want whites to do everything but govern There their 
investments arc guaranteed there they accept their medicine 
antibiotics o-rperts tanks etc Thus the application of the 
one-man-one vote brand of democrat will be a rule of the 
ineffectivo political majority over the effective -nd povtrful 
minority What kind of free society will that bo? ^^lUtho 
whites g*ow mg full well their power agree to play an eunuch 
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role in these states Will not these states fhlly realizing their 
helpless position interfere -nith the freedom of white mmoritj 
m order to curb their power to do harm in the economic and 
other spheres This will then be racialism m the reverse This 
13 the paradox of democracy in Africa south of Sahara Itia 
slightly different from the situation in newly freed Asian 
countries like India where the situation was lees acute than 
it 15 in Africa In these countries the expertize and skills 
however depleted required to run a modem states already 
existed when the foreigners departed 

Therefore it la clear that the infant African nationalism is 
confronted with a very dehcato problem African nationalism 
in its post colonial phase must act soberly It should eschew 
extremist policies and also refrain from pushmg the slogan 
'Africa for Africans to its ultimate conclusion namely to 
disenfranchise the whites or to exclude them from the task 
of reconstruction A new partnership will have to he forged 
between the races Some sort of compromiso wiU have to be 
effected so that without m any way watering down the very 
legitimate aspirations of Africans it may be possible for the 
uhites to live in Africa and do their beat for the uplift of 
Africans without mjurmg drastically their own legitimate 
claims It has been suggested that as a step toivards creating 
any multi racial electorate a multi racial aristocracy be created 
Otherwise these new states will become hotbeds of pohticol 
authontanaiusm chaos or communism end they will become 
permanent international liabibties 

social problems 

'Africa 18 springing m a step from black magic 
to white civilization and m course of this process it la 
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sldpp'ng OTcr scvexj! cfntur»«« of eTolution4arj’ process so 
essential for proper health and sloluhty of the changing 
eocictiM. Since 10-15 ■very rapid and far-reaching changes 
bare been taking pUce in these societies. On one hand the 
traditional tribal life and its mores, and family and commu- 
nity arc Bubjeetod to the forces of disintegration. And on the 
other industrialization and urbanization is mnring at a rapid 
pace and there-by throwing thfso Bocieltcs into a number of 
crises. For example, Dakar In 102G had 30,000 inhabitantB, 
now it has 305,000; the population of Conarkrj* •ncrcn«c<I from 
13,C00inl936 to 57.000 m 1950 , the population of Lagos 
increased bj’ 80 per cent between 1931 and 1950. Tho pull of 
the tovma ja \cry great due to the fact that the rural areas can- 
not prtA’Idc the people with whole-time gainful employment 
throughout the j ear and consequently they are pushed out of 
the rural area to seek iinsktlled jobs m towns and tho cities. 
In thcfic urban centres people from rural areas find it ddSeuIt 
to adapt themsclrcB completely to the now environment. They 
are oflcn truculent, schizophrenic, and full of inferiority and 
insecuntj’. "An African negro, to bo able to enter the weetem 
world has had to bridge atv mordmnlcly w ido, difficult and 
painful gap in his own community, moreover, ho will have 
had to face, like os not, inlenso bigotry, and intolerance from 
tho Europeans/' 

African culture is based on land. It is attached to a parti- 
cular area to which all custom, mj-th, history, and religion 
refer. Land gives all hfo and nurses ancestral spirit. On 
account of industrialization and its corrollary urbanization 
this traditional basis of African culture is giving way and 
ultimately, if Africa loses Its roots in the soil, it will lose all. 
But there is no alternative. These changes are coming over 
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Africa with the inexorability of natural forces Every where 
there are indications of the effecte of these forces For ex- 
ample the economic unit formerly represented by the rural 
family can no longer be maintained The parental authority 13 
bemg undermined The participant modes of corporate life 
in Africa is breaking very fast One of the manifestations of 
this disorganization is tlie process of de-tnbalization Indivi- 
dualistic trends are also noticeable The number and variety 
of occupations in urban centres is giving rise to a process of 
differentiation forehailowmg the formation of social class As 
a result of these fundamental changes these societies in 
transition ate characterized by various Lmda of tensions and 
compromises 


redaUsm 

Of all the gigantic racial conflict issues which Africa faces 
the issue of racialism is the most challenging the most crucial 
and the most complex In fact on its amicable solution depends 
the success of African venture The existmg situation as 
dramatized in Sharpville and I/anga far from being satisfactory 
18 explosive The triumphant nationalism m Africa should not 
approach this problem with an irresponsible spirit of political 
vendetta and irrational enthusiasm > 

It IS true that race question has fanned the fire of African 
revolt It IB also true that racialism is an outrage, a stigma 
and an insult to the whole humanity African nationalism is 
to a great extent a child of racial discrimination It is in- 
tolerable that out of a population of 193,000 000 nert more than 
6 000 000 should be white, who rule the rest Out of this five 
millions 2 9 milhons whites are concentrated in S Africa, 1 6 in 
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French North Africa, and a million in east, ^rest, and central 
Africa. The eeriousncss of the situation becomes more evident 
■when these figures are further broken doTO as follows : in 
Nyasauland there aro 2.4 million blacks and 4,073 v bites ; in 
French Togoland 970,983 non-Europeans and 841 Europeans ; 
in Sierra Leone 1.8 million natives population and 698 'whites ; 
in Nigeria out of 30 million people 11.7 thousand are whites. 

This white minority controls the entire economic and 
financial life of the continent. Africans supply unskilled 
labour force in the mines, plantations, urban areas, farms, etc. 
A few of them nro artisans, fewer still traders. In their own 
land Africans are hew ers of wood and drawers of water. 

To add insult to this injury there is racial discrimination 
Mhich is practised in various forms m different parts of the 
continent South of Sahara. For example in South Africa 
rsciallsm prevails in its most insolent and rabid form— 
Apartheid (pronounced apartate). A majority of whites are 
Afrikaaners who are the descendents of Dutch and French 
Hueguenots, In south Africa it is this group of highly race- 
conscious and very militantly organized people who are res- 
ponsible for Apartheid which means a policy of racial sepa- 
ration in all aspects of life. It is a philosophy of establishing 
in South Africa a dichotomous society m which "the white 
and the black have a soparato existence, socially 
politically and economically.” The Notionalist Government 
which came to power in 1948 has passed o number of laws such 
as liked Marriage Act (1950) preventing marriage between the 
Europeans and non-Europeans ; the Immorality Act (1950) 
which makes their sexual relations illegal ; the Population 
Eegisteration Act (1950) which classifies the entire population 
into racial groups and the Groxq> Areas Act — the kernel of 
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Apftrtheid-eegregates these groups in separate areas for owner- 
ship, occupation, and trade, the separate Amenities Act (1951J 
proTidea for amenities according to race , the Bantu Education 
Act (1953) gives a system of education for Bantu, and fmally 
there is the hill to create '‘homogenous admmstrative area for 
Bantu by uniting them" m one national unit concentrated in 
one homeland. ‘This segregation is snpported by Afrikaaners 
whose secret society called Afnbkaaner Broederbond propo- 
gates through an elborate net-work of cells m schools and 
colleges this ideal of racial segregations. Its members occupy 
key positions in civil services, police, treasury and roilnays 
etc. 40% of its members are teachers Thus "the South African 
remesis is disguised as a university professor while that of 
Germany was a humble poorly educated house-painter." 

In Portuguese Africa there is a unique innovation called 
aasimilado which means that the native have to pass a series 
of written tests and interviews in order to be clegible for being 
declared civilized. The Africans who pass these tests are not 
discrimuiated against. 

In "East Africa racial discriminotion takes a different form. 
It is less virulent than it is in South Africa. It is decreasing 
in Tanganyika. Uganda has no segregation in local trans- 
portation, the railroad, in shops or school. Africans are invited 
to Government House parties. But there ore traces of colour 
bar in Uganda also. 

In Belgian Congo the essence of system Is to buy off 
African discontent fay giving economic opportunity, wide- 
spread social services, and a comparatively high standard of 
living. Africans are no doubt given opportunities but not 
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equal opportnmtic«i There are <IoubIe cities divided between 
iihitcs and blachs Africans cannot travel mthout permit 
There js a limit to the vocational education of the Negro 
There is no legal bar on inter marriage 

Thu eit IS clear that in Africa there is enough stuff to 
incite the fotcee of nationali<^tu to bitter resentment 
"Afnca for Afneans" is a form of tlus augr^ protest But 
nciali'sm m Africa is a avnccr of monopolistic cconomio control 
of the Europeans over African ucalth Except in South Africa 
where the ruling partj believes m the master race theory, m 
other parts its an ccoi oraic issue 

Africa ehonld cast of this humihatmg robe of racial in. 
ferionty But it should beware that m the proce'« it does not 
injure its own interests Africa needs ver> sorely the assistance 
and goodwill of the whites, naj the whole world Some of the 
Africans in South Africa who ha\o tasted of the western values 
and the fruits of western technology realize that it would be 
injurious to throw the whites into the sea Therefore wluleinsis. 
tmg on complete racial social, and economic equahty, it would 
be a counsel of unwisdom to insist on the complete disenfranch- 
isement of tho w lutes who have created for themseh cs a very 
strong and effective position in tho life of Africa Ideally 
speaking self determination is tho right of all races Africans 
also must have it But if Africans by there own free will and 
independent decision agree to forge a new partnership with the 
white on tho basis of equality, they would serve the cause of 
the world ns well their own, Ifor eznxaple CoTamonwealth and 
French community ) 



SCIENCE— THE NEW HORIZONS 


We are at the portals of a new age 
bnt grandiose and fall of promise 


(■) 


disquieting, 
— Berger 


If in the first decade of the second half of the twentieth 
century the awahemug of Africa marked the closure of the 
Last Frontier of the European impenahsm, then dtmng the 
same period revolutionary researches m several branches of 
science niarke<I the opening of numerous other New I^ntiers 
before mankind 


dominions of stars 

Man has broken through the barrier of space and blazed a 
trail across the skies He has moved out of his cloistered 
nurse;^ into the playground of sters Their amidst tho galasy 
of the stars and moons and suns, wauders the man made baby 
atelhte mth the noise and dignity of its natur^-l proto- 
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Afncan nationalism has a high destiny And in full aware- 
ness of this Wider perspective a solution of this explosive 
problem should be found Africa to day is a Imng laboratory 
and mirror of the tragedy and promise of our age In its present 
growth IS telescoped the entire evolutionary process It is our 
great privilege to be witness to this change Africa is on the 
move On the young shoulders of nascent Afncan nationahsm 
has fallen the histone responsibihty of leading the contment 
out of the darkness of Neohthic age into the illummation and 
splendour of Nuclear age 



SCIENCE— THE NEW HORIZONS 


We are at the portals of a new age . disqnieting, 

bnt grandiose and full of promise 

— Qaston Berger 

(0 

If m the first deeatlo of Iho second half of tho tn-ontieth 
century the avrflkemng of Afnca marked the clostire of the 
Last Trontier of the European imperialism, then during the 
same period re\olutionarj researches m several branches of 
science marked tho opening of numerous other New FronUots 
before mankind 


dominions of stars 

Man has broken through tlie barrier of space and blazed a 
trail across the skies He has moved out of his cloistered 
nursery into the playground of stars Their amidst the galaxy 
of the stars and moons and suns, wanders tho man made baby 
satellite ivith the noise and dignity of its natui 1 proto- 
types 

The science of astronautics has developed very rapidly 
in recent years The possibility of tho conquest of space and 
the prospects of the commencement of inter planetary travel 
are very real Though it may take some more time to 
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materialize, the foundations of the science of astronoutica 
have been well laid. 

Astronautics vrill effect the study of physics and astronomy 
immediately We may leam more about gravity. It is not 
improbable, if in courses’ of its interplanetary sojourns man 
may come across a new type of race — sub-human or super 
human. It may become easy for metereological experts to 
make more accurate weatUec forecast 

At present the range of television programme is very 
limited. Even to cover a small country like Britain not less 
than a dozen stations are reqmred However, space stations 
will eleminate this difficulty. It may be possible for man to 
sot up relaying stations m the space for inaugurating a system 
of world-wide television communication. 

The space travel also may serve man in many more 
practical vays^m the long mn. It might help in easing the 
pressure of growing population ; it may enable mankind to 
migrate to some other planet when it becomes difficult for 
human beings to survive on the earth on account of the extra- 
ordinary rise in the temperature of the sun. 

Astro-nautics is bound to effect deeply the entire outlook 
of man on his life. It will effect ideas and human institutions 
as well. Historically, modern man is in the same situation 
as were his ancestors at the time of Kenaissance when due to 
an unprecedented outburst of creative energy, there was a 
great flowering of art and literature and science. 3Ian has 
scaled the highest mountain top , fathomed the deepest ocean, 
explored the most hazardous continents like Arctic and Africa ; 
over-come fatal diseases awd hoatUe euvironusents, now tlxe 
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horizon for old tj’pe of adventure appear to have been closed 
on lum And since conquest ind empire have always been a 
source of great incentive to creative endeavour the conquest 
of space ivill p’oivide to this clo mg narrow mg civihzation this 
very timely and neecssarv inspiration to nse above its petty 
bickerings The vision of the rolhng star-sp ngled spaces their 
expanses and awe some wildernesses mil enlarge his point of 
view and eradicate the residual sense of narcissism which 
Damin and Preud and Einstien and James Jeans h d done 
much to shatter He maj start looking at the problems of 
his own hfo and "ooietv in a wider perspective This 
might reduce the psychological pre^urcs and tensions of 
a confined and cnbbcd w orld from w Inch ho is suffering todav 




where the frontiers meet 

s 

Science has explored another frontier— the frontier between 
the ammate and the inammale Chemistry con mterpret on 
a chemical basis the transition from the inanimate lo the 
ammate It has been found that in the process of change 
into anunate the inanimate matter acquires new phj'sico 
chemical qualities It has also b'’en found that nucleic acids 
are ncccssar\ to maintain cell life for the formation of protein 
for growth and for heredity If the cell has its nucleus 
removed the protoplasm die» and the cells no lonf’er survive 
Even the growth of abnormal cells like cancer depend upon 
nuclleic acids It is not improbable that the«e explatnations 
may in the long rnn be helpful in di'wovpfing the clue to the 
mvstery of the ongm of life on the earth The*^ researches also 
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tend to confirm what biologists like Haldane and other 
physicists and philosophers have said about the essential umty 
of life 


heredity 

Yet another captivating acluevement of chemistry is in the 
sphere of heredity which it has been found is more or less 
determined by nucleic acid Certain mutations can be obtained 
by interfering with some parts of these nucleic acids which 
are also affected by radioactivity By using this knowledge 
it may be possible to alter the character of a group of people 
by altering the character of these acids In human body there 
are about 30 molecules which chemists call stsnods and which 
determine or can give indications of the future of the race In a 
normal person the quantities of these molecules remains in a 
fixed ratio It appears thrt m an lU person this ratio begins 
to change ^ 

Now here is the clue to human morbidity and 
mortality If it can be so arranged that this ratio is kept 
constant once and for all, then perhaps, man. may have found 
the key to enjoy physical health and perhaps immortality 
as well Experiments by Dr Benoit in College de France 
Pans were conducted to modify artificially or influence certain 
heredity characteristics of creatures on the higher level of 
ammal life, for example, white ducks The use of desosy- 
nbon nuecleic acids (DNA) of one breed of duck was injected 
into the male and females of another breed of ducklings for 
several months and after some times there were significant 
changes m the physical characteristics of the ducks 
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^ medicine 

ilerlicme too has been re\olutjoni2ed bj the knowledge of 
nucchec acids which can be prepared sj-ntheticallj and stored 
m a j-ir The form of diseases can be changed bj the use 
of these acids The erj st-'ls of nnecleic acids can be used to 
transmit diseases The waj is open to the production of viruses 
and geneoe etc 

Even m other spheres research on heart and arteries and 
joints have helped in curing old ago diseases Verj rapid 
advances have been made in the sphere of nutrition Tlio 
diBCorerj of vitamins and our understanding of the Mtal role 
of proteins and minoraU in Imman diet has considerably 
mcrea'ied Tlus has improved hnronn health and increased 
longCMt^ of life Pernicious ancimia and infectious diseases 
are no longer a scourge Remarkable success has been scored b> 
chemi«trj in raecUcine and m collaboration with biology it might 
be able to find a cure for cancer It has already found a cure 
fortwoverj dreadful diseases cerebrospinal meningitis and 
pneumonia 


synthetic stuffs 

Chemistry has starteil producing synthetic fabrics and 
plastic rubber by the chemical treatment of petroleum and 
petrol It will bo possible for chemistry to gire any quality to 
the<o materials in onler to make these suitable for a wide range 
of uses from clothing manufacture to machine construction m 
which they will replace metafs 
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Besides these chemistry is engaged m the task of finding 
such chemical processes as will enable it to find new Tiays 
of producing food outside organism by using as raw materials 
albumins and carbohj dratea of algae and the green matter 
of plants 

If existing chemical processes acre fuUj applied to agricul 
ture in the food, food problem of the poor countries of this 
world would soon be solved not only for existing population 
but also for future ones several times greater 

These breath taking revelations may enable science to 
make another breach m the citadel of want and scarcity and 
death And this time it is the man of chemistry and the 
engineer uho leads this march of exploration of these new 
frontiers 

(w) 

into the republic of mind 

More important and significant than the great leap which 
man with the help of scientific technique, has taken into the 
trekless expanses of the outer spaces is his successful attempt 
to invade the labyrinthine parishes of the human mind The 
efforts of psychology and social psychology have been rem 
forced by the sciences of cybematics and pharmacology 
cybematics 

Cybematics is the name given to the study of the various 
functions of the brain sad the possibility of constructing 
machines for taking over some of these functions For example, 
there is the Gamma Calculator, the first of its type to be 
designed m France which can add and subtract figures upto 
12 digits in 0 17 thousandth of a second and gives answers to 



mnltjplicntion of eleven digits bv twelve digits m twentj one 
thousnndth of a second ! This machine not only prints the 
answ ers to the problems poscil bnt stores them in a ‘memory’ 
A giant calculator can do the job of commputation which 
could be completed bv 25 000 mathematicians Tliere are also 
immature flving brains m hich can take deciMons for the pilots 
fljing at supersonic speed These brains can take 6 500 de- 
cisions jjcr minute In Bussin a drirerJcss tractor has been 
made 

Besides automatic computing there is the automatic trans- 
lator with huilt in dictionaries Tins machine u ill be able to 
cou^tilt grammatical morphological or s5*ntactical tables It 
can scan tables of prcpo«i{ions tenses of verbs and doing m 
fact the same work which r translator does A-da> Mill come 
V hen an automatic translator Mill be able to translate proseat 
a scareclt lelienblo spectl of 20000 words an hour These 
machines open up >ast opportunities of the extension of know 
ledge partieuhrh standardizablc scientific uorks m the world 
There is a po».sihilit) that clcelronic brams will be able to 
operate factories and run mtomobile production Ime« 
new drags 

The last five vcirs have seen a remarkable growth of 
interest m the action and moile of action of drugs on mental 
functions of man All such drugs which effect psychological 
functions are dcsiimated bv the terra psjcho phormacouticals 
M’hich includo tranquihiers, psjcho chemicals plircnotropio or 
neuro tropic drugs ctb There are three major categoncs of 
these psa cho pharmaceuticals — those Mhich restrict, limit 
restrain depress cither normal and abnormal ps\ chological 
fuMcUewa v.hwh iMcrca'e ekvwte mtomsc ct stwaMlite 

cither normal and abnormal psychological functionmc , and 
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those which produce abnormal psychological states of one kind 
or anotlicr Tliej can create marked mental disturbances in 
man and help bringing to the surface unconscious raatenal 
nhich IS inaccessible to standard methods of anal} sis Tlicse 
drugs cm modify the personality structure and the perceptive, 
intcpratire and CTccutnc functions of the ego in such a way 
ns to facilitate more adequate patterns of behaviour and 
strengthen adaptive resources of the human personality 

Thui pharmacology together with bio-chemiatry and neurology 
nro on the march and m a few acars belter chemical methods 
for increasing suggestibility and lowering psychological rcsis 
tanco will bo discovered ’ 

These drugs are being use<I (not for curing) m psycho- 
thervpt \cry frequently to diminish the intensity of symptoms 
nnd help the patient to overcome those more severe symptoms, 
to control the disturbances m the nnconcious or to dimimah 
consciousness nnd romn\c inhibition 
(IV) ^ 

concIosiOn 

Tliese are revolutionary changes indeed These are the 
new horizons which recent resctTolies in certain branches of 
sciences have opened up before mankind One after another the 
layers of mystery enshrouding the Reality are bemg removed 
Tlie extension of the dominion of man over space end time, the 
increased ability to control Ins own environment, the incursions 
in human mmd the understanding of the j processes of birtli, 
growth and decay — all these tend to point out that man is on 
the way to acquiring such powers os gods possess and weild, 
and that at a later date in future man may be able to change 
tJifi very reference of his own existence nnd with an act of his 
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ni)J chftugo the cour^o of cmlizntion If he is he can lead 
humanity out of conditions of incMtablo scarcity into on ngc 
of potential abundance. / 

In fact all humanitj* has seized upon this opportunity. The 
call of these new honzons 18 so irrcststablo that today e\cry 
country is caught in the tvheci of technical change — relent- 
lessly, irretrievably, and inescapably — in ortlcr to establish its 
Buzcranlty over these nesv vistas of pov cr and adventure. So <■ 
enticing are its fruits, so ravishing is the splendour to uhich it 
points out, so spectacular ih the proniw of its achicscments, 
and BO ovtrpouermg is its magic that \er}' feu Iinvc the in- 
clmalion to pause and consider its liangorous procliiities. 
Wither uo arc all being leil b> this moilcrn Pictl Piper no one 
knovrs— a land of resplendent promise or trc,ichcrauB hope. 
Howovor, if we really uish to benefit from tlie^e <Io\clopmen(s 
it is imperative that ho did not ignore the neks and uncertain- 
ities which an uncritical acceptance of these new eources of 
power would land us uito-.-^Tho very imprcccdcntod character 
of new opportunities make the task of reconstruction formid- 
able. 
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much himself— unmasLcd un inhibited and unguarded where 
there 18 no nagging tcensoraliip of oust m and decency and 
decorum and uhere bis thoughts and yearnings have the 
fullest freedom to fnsh and pKj about os freely as the wind 
moves among the leaves 

Herwever these drugs threaten t! is privacy of the indivi 
dual 6 inner life thej a ill expose the sacred and secret 
sanctuarj of human mind and place as it ncre all our private 
feelings in the market place exposed to tlie full glare of public 
eye These drugs will render the nails of our mind transparent 
and just as avo watch tho going ons in o store through its glass 
windows and doors so will each indivjinal be able to watch 
tho movement of the thoughts feelings intentions and motives 
of other person by administering such a mimclo pill That man 
will bo deprived of his j nvacy of thoughts is a very revolting 
anticipation 

More revolting than this danger to men s inner privacy is 
the fear that these drugs in the hands of dictators or in d ctato- 
nal regimes will be put to more disaaterous uses namely for 
indoctrination and to control and mampulate the mind of 
individual and groups This will give rise to another kind of 
slavery Men will become psychological captives m that^ case 
and thus the last defence of freedom would hove collapsed 

These fears ore not unagmery Huxley m^ihis Brave New 
World Revisited gives a verj vivid account of the j^dangers to 
which freedom of thought stands exposed Moreover there are 
actual instances of governments which use these methods of 
mind manipulation for political purposes and advantages 
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What external force can stop the po'werful^ann of aj scienti- 
fic civilization from not subjugating others ? What can check 
its infini te capacity for diabolical harm ? The antidote of 
absolute poMcr IS ethical poner which alone can serve as an 
effective built-in device in a scientific culture fully charged 
with the evil propensities for self destruction Scientific 
techniques today are like an army of tanks that have lost its 
driver and are heading towards disaster blindly and ruthlessly. 
Without inner poise and balance human mind will simply bo 
stunned by the verj’ staggering vastness of his new kingdom 
and opportumties of budding a new world 



FOCUS ON HIGH-SPCTS 



DEMOCRACY— ITS PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 
IN S E ASU 

‘at the present moment democracy Is— I %von t say In 
bad repute — but certainly not sn a very happy state 

— Uehni 


0) 

In lO'JS a tremor shook many democratic and semi 
democratic countries in South Eist Asm A. military general 
QsscTting that Pakistan as not rcad> for democricj brushed 
aside the democratic constitution of 1950 a hich Mas adopted 
after 0 joara of struggle and labour In Burma the Parlmraent 
nominated C< mmandcr in Chief he m to assume tlio 
rcsponsibilitj of the government and to arrange for fresh 
elections Later in 1039 President Sukarno decreed the 
suspension of the iOoO constitution and proclaimed the return 
to the 1946 constitution Even m India the bulwark and 
show case of democracy m Asia some people began to cipress 
their douhts and anxiety alwut the euitabilitj of parliamentary 
version of dcmocraca for undcr-ilcvcloiieil areas 

At that time the minds of the freeilom loving people ncro 
filled mth deep anvittj about the future of freedom in Asia Vi as 
democracy doomed m Asia ? Arc Asians destined to write the 
ej itaph of democracy which tlicj ha 1 accepttxl so unrcscrvcdlv 
and enthuwastically at the end of colonial rule ? These and 
similar doubts aro«c in the minds of \3ian3 And thus A'la also 
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joined the marathon worldwide debate on democ’^c 7 , -nhich 
smce it was initiated by Socrates in Athens has been going on 
endlessly through ages 

Asian nund is grapplmg with this problem stubbornly 
Asia must find out a smtable pattern of political organization 
The debate must continue because the stakes are very 
high The only alternative to democracy in Asia will bo 
a relapse into colomaliam or chaos and commumsm 

(u) 

«, the nature of the problem 

Is it a fact that democracy will not flourish m Asia ? Is 
its future dark here ? What exactly is the nature of the 
problem ? These are difficult nonetheless imperative and 
relevent questions Obviously, answers to these questions will 
and in the very nature of things must vary from countrj to 
country, although there may emerge points common to all 
countries in this area 

Burma From 1948 when Burma won freedom to 
October 1958 when General Ne Win was nominated as the 
Prime Minister, the entire decade may be considered as times 
of trouble’ for Burma Except for optimism ond enthusiasm 
Burmese democraoj had no other asset 

Broadly stated Burmese democracy was confronted with 
two sets of problems , first more pressing ond immediate, 
the task of estabbiinng law ond order ond political stability , 
and second more fundamental and long term to imtiato the 
process of modernization and unification of Burma 
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tJpto 1953 the democratic state made gigantic efforts to 
fulfil both these assignments It launched an unremitting 
campaign to bring law and order in, the outlying country side 
where armed dacoits made life and prosperity insecure It 
also engaged itself in deabng with the Communist and Karen 
rebels -who maintained local or private armies to promote 
pohtical ends 

As regards the problems of unification ethnic diver- 
sity cultural pluralism and group antagonism are the charac- 
tenstics of Burmese societj — tnelve miUion Btirmans and seven 
million other racial groups namely Shans Karens Kachins 
Chins Arakanese and Mona compn^e this society The new 
constitution of free Burma settled these centuries old problem 
of ethnic diversity by providing for a pattern m which the 
claims of separate groups could be reconciled within the frame- 
work of the larger unity of Burma 

However during the first five years and even later the 
party m power which was dominated by one racial group 
namely Barmans mspite of its several dramatic gestures 
failed to create confidence in the minority groups It sought 
to create umty by its pohej of Burmanization ^ *iich ran 
counter to the cousjitution and its formal pronouncements 
The nationalizing pohcies of the Umon Government in respect 
of education language ana the use of Budhism as a vehicle 
of nationalizing policy promoted disunity The cultural and 
pohtical domination of the central umon government was 
resisted by the pnvately armed groups and locally organized 
defence forces 
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However democr'icy in Burma had crossed the shoals by 
1958 aud from the 1953 to 68 it devoted itself to the task of 
economic reconstruction through planmng 

In 1958 a new cneis which was brewing underneath since 
1956 overtook the democratic government The nihng party 
(Anti Fascist People a Freedom League) which so far had 
functioned as a coalition of several g oups was now rent uith 
factionalism at the top The ehte of the party was split into 
the clean AFPEL and the stable AFPEL under the 
leadership of U Nu and on one side and Kyaw Nyien and 
Ba Sue on the other This catastropJnc split was ominous 
The country stood on the verge of civil war And finding that 
the civil adnumstration will not he able to handle this situation 
the assistance of the army was taken according to the 
procedure and Ne Win was nominated as Prime Almister 
unopposed 

Win and lus men carried out their duty with supreme 
detachment He and his team have upheld the democratic 
constitution and after liaving restored the normal democratic 
government the General stepped down from the seat of 
authority like a true professional 

Does this show that democracy as an ideal coUaeped m 
Burma ? As Burmese people and their elected representatives 
mcludmg General Ne Wm an I his team have showed respect 
for the democratic procedures and values it la difficult to 
endorse the pessimistic views of the doubting Thomases It 
showed certain weakneasesofthedemocraticregimemrespectof 
absence of adequate admimstrative and orgamzational ability ? 

T’ aid of the army w as taken because it was the only organized 
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nnd di'sciphncd force in ft cotmtr) ^^cakencd over years by 
racial dissensions and party factions and because the political 
party in Burma failed to proiidc dynamic leadership to tho 
country in times of crisis 

Faldstan : Here again tho democratic regime 6tarte<l with 
serious liandicap*- — the wave of muidcr and loot, rehgious 
fanaticism millions of refugees from Intha, inade^ate admims- 
trative and organizational set up undeveloped economic 
resources and nh'^ence of po^ilue aaliics of political idealism for 
the reconstruction of Pakistan which was the result of a very 
ncgftvvo movement fed b\ ami eiistamcrl on anti-IIimlu 
sentiments m pro mdopondenco ern 

Tho causc3,of tho crisis of <lemocracy m Pakistan are rooted 
m the history of political development of thcec areas now 
called Pftkistxn an I the nature of ^Iu»hm politics all over 
luiia before 1947 Party mdisciplmc ftiid political oppor* 
timi«m was a characteristic feature of ■^tushm politics It 
was only a strong man like JTinnah and a good man like 
Liaquat Ah who could check this tendency of politicians and 
keep them together After their death tho JIuehm League 
ns tho majority party ccaseil to lie effective and political 
conditions m Pakistan reverted to discord corruption and 
indiscipline of the pre-partition era Al»sence of clearly defrne*! 
ideals and tho consequent mnbilitx of the ruling party to 
proaido guidance to tho people created a deep vacuum m tho 
political life of Pakistan 

Pacwl with the«o circumstances ami duo to his own peculiar 
background of having hailed from Indian Civil Service. 
Ghulam Moliamm«l who succwlwl the weak man Xnrimuddm 
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started using the arbitraTT- powers of the Head of the State 
for political ends. He left the path of constitutionahsm and 
put Pakistan on the road to dictatorship. He dissolved the 
Constituent As'embly and when he began to decide by exe- 
cutive action some of the constitutional questions, the Supreme 
Court had to intervene After tliat he appointed a new cabi- 
net (consisting of Mirza Iskander and General Ayub Khan). 
The new Constitution body drafted a new constitution, 
which was a venture in dualistic federalism with unicameralism 
at the centre and in the provinces The parity between the 
East and West Pakistan were recognized. Major Isivander 
Mirza was elected os the President. Ho^vever, as this new 
constitution also could not ensure political stability, it was 
BuspendedJ by the President after two and half years of its 
commencement. 

All tills shows bow fast Pakistan politics u as going doum ' 
hill. On one hand the parliamentary leaders watched this 
deterioration and without any protest accepted these successive 
blows on democracy . Tlie artny leaders got courage from Do 
Gaulle and Ne Win to step in to the chaos and instabihty created 
by power-crazy, insinccio, and oppoxtunistic leadership. One 
day in 1958, Gen Ayub emerged at the top as the saviour of 
democracy. The record of General Ayub cannot be ignored. 
Hia oiFort- may be considered as “an effort to make up for the 
death of Jinnah and Liaqoat Ah and to resume their work.” 
He 18 creating preconditions of democracy in Pakistan. Ho 
has promised the return to a stable constitutional form of 
Govenimont. His pohcies do not smack of a dictator trjing 
to fortify his own position. His regime has purged the country 
of graft, corruption, nepotism and ineffeciency. More than 
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thftt to all intents and purposes he is trying to evolve a pattern 
of democracy which ivill suit the conditions in Pakistan. 

"What again is the lesson. Democracy in Pakistan was 
conditioned by its very origin and heritage The main danger 
to democracy in Pakistan has been from political disruption 
rather than phybical economic and admimstrative weaknesses, 

Indonesia : The story of democracy in Indonesia covers 
16 years — a penod of suffering and strain, crises and disastere, 
rebellions and insurrections Throughout this period we can 
observe how inspitc 'of their sincere attempts to hve up to 
democratic tnvlitions, Indonesians ha\e drifted away from 
the path of democracy by the overwhelming pressure of cir- 
cumstances and needs 

On 17 August 1945 the Eepublic of Indonesia wiw proc- 
laimed by a group of dctenniiie<l men On 18 August 1945 
the neu Kepubhc adopted a democratic constitution. 

But three months after the adoption of the constitution 
unexpected alteration m tho governmental form had to be 
made in respoi^e to changing circumstances and needs. The 
President Sukarno evolved on entirely different kind of 
governmental form independent of the constitution. At the 
best it could only be considered os popular representatives 
regime, a government for the people. 

Tiiuslndonesiandemccracy at the very outset had to make 
a compromise uitli the circiunstances. The price for survival, 
unity, and stability was that ihe'main provisions of the consti- 



tution which remained imimplementcd while its transitory 
provisions acquired permanence 

On 27 December 1949 when the Dutch withdiew formally, 
a new constitution was again adopted As was the case ^ylth 
the first constitution tins one was also faced with unparalleled 
problems of reconstruction 

Tt would be interesting to recount the salient features of 
the Indonesian pohtical landscape from 1049 to 1959 Withm 
the fourteen years fiom 1946 Indonesia has changed its cons 
titution four times First one adopted jn 1946 lasted 4- 5 
years— tlio second adoptetl in 1949 lasted seven and half 
months the third w,a8 adopted m 1950 — and the fourth 
was in the offing As regards cabinet changes since 1946 
more than a dozen and a half and emee 1940 more than half 
a dozen ministerial changes have taken place 

During tlus penod the Indonesian Republican Government 
m Java faced several armed insurrections There was a major 
rebellion in. 1058 A RiiniKr insurrection took place m the 
outer Islands m 1953 there was a commumst lead re 
hellion in Surkarta and Modium The conspiratorial political 
activities of Danil Islam took place in 1949 All these armed 
rebellions were expressive of the strong resentment of the 
outer islands of the outer islands of Indonesian Repubho against 
extreme centralization of pohtical power m Java 

Army in Indonesia has not been free from politics It 
meddled with civil admmwtration on several occasions For 
example on 17 October m 1952 a group of army officers 
personally demanded dissolution of the Parliament and for 
tlie preparation of general elections 
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Indonesian Armj ib nddicd mth cliques, and political 
parties have been exploiting them Indonesia had its first 
general elections in Jlarch 1956—11 years after the procla- 
mation of tho Eepublic and 7 years after indep'‘ndenco And 
even this popularly elected government did not last long At 
the end of 1956 Indonesia was over taken by a tidal wave 
of pohtical unrest m Sunwtra and other islands. In rebruary 
1957 tho unrest ^ra8 so wideqircad that the authoiity of the 
central government did no exist beyond tho shores of Java 
Against m 1958 a major rebellion brol o out m Sumatra and 
guerilla n~»rfare broke out m other parts Cmlwar was im- 
minent Therefore the Pre'ident pubhcally declared tho 
failure of western typo of ilemocracy m Indonesia He de 
nounced this free 6ght liberalism nhicli acted like a divisive 
force m a country where there existed a host of political parties 
such as extremist element like left \nng tea olution«iries and 
ultra nationabsts religious extremists die hard federalists 
moderate left of fioctahsts and of the centre nationalists etc 

On 6 July 1959 President Snkamo decreed the return to 

1946 constitution put an end to this situation created by contm 
ual party disagreements mter party-feuds Indonesia will now 
experiment with the conception of gmded democracy m which 
there IS great de-emphasis on party activity and with them 
another chapter opens in the story of tho development of 
democracy m Indonesia The faith of the people m democracy 
remain unshaken but they are trying to adapt the ori- 
ginal western concept to smt a plnralistic society 

An analysis of the mam reasons for the delay m holdmg 
elections in Indonesia will reveal a very interesting feature 
of Indonesian political scene From i960 to 1956 popular 
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sentiment has always expressed itself in favour of holdmg 
general elections But the political parties Iiave for one reason 
other manouvered to have them postponed All of them felt 
that to brmg elections v lU be to play with political dynamite 
Thus the protectors and operators of democracy in Indonesia 
have been underminmg the foundations of democracy m 
Indonesia m order to prepetuate the positions and ptevileges 
which they have been enjoying for such a long time wth the 
support of a very powerful and pt^ular President who through 
out this period of tribulations in Indonesia has remained 
steadfast and constant 

Indonesian leadership lacks a common basis of understand’ 
mg and national concensas which is so necessary for the 
successful functioning of democracy anywhere All parties 
use the words democracy or socialism But there is no 
agreement on the contents of these words which, it appears, 
have acquired a great myth vMue m Indonesia 

In Indonesia there is a wide gap between the political 
elite at the top and the teeming millions below who think and 
act at two different planes The absence of politically consci- 
ous middle classes accounts for the existing situation m 
Indonesia 

Indonesia js m trinsition There pohtics have not been 
made into statecraft The mmd of Indonesia stands between 
'a shattered myth and an mtformuLated one ' Democracy 
implies decision making by millions How can these milhons 
in Indonesia work this system when they do not know their 
mmds and when they are not clear about their goals 



India* : " Pericles said tbit Athens is the school of 
HeUas. Mr. ICehru srithout boasting may say that Delhi 
is school of Asia" India which occupies such a crucial position 
in Asia in the eyes of foreign observers had also not an easy 
time in evolving its system of democracy. 

It also started upon its career of self-government with 
several hmdicaps, namely, depleted administrative cadre, 
formidable problem of refugee rehabilitation, princely ctates, 
an economy shattered by war and partition, Kashmir problem, 
depicted armed forces, provincialsiin and regionalism. 
Wiiat has stood between anarchy and ortler ? IV'hat lias 
stood between dictatorship and dcmocracy—it is this 
nucleus of able leadership and a very well organized party. 
Moreover, India knew her m»nd however vaguely ; it had a 
goal. There was some element of old idealism and vision in its 
political life. India prepared and adopted its constitution 
quickly. This served as the source of inspiration and pride 
for its people, who got confidence, sense of direction, cohesion 
and stability it desired. 

Althongh it has its aim intractable problems, so fiir India, 
of all the other democratic Asian countries, hare escaped the 
xmfortxmate csperionco of its neighbours. Perhaps it may 
bo subjected to similar experiences after Nehru and the collapse 
of Congress. Then, some people fear, India w'U start on tho 
same process out of which other Asian countries seem to be 
coming out. 

However, chances are that India will be spar«l these ex- 
periences. There is in India a keen awareness of this fact. 
Recently two major attempt been made to improve tho pros- 

•For detailed study of Parlianientary Democracy m India see 
Unorthodor Essays. 
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pectB of democracy *riie saTvodaya lender Jai trakasK 
Naram has made an impassioned plea for reconstruction of 
Indian polity on an entirely new basis His paper A Plea 
for Reconstruction of India Polity has been very widely 
discussed among the intellectual elite But it is slightly ide- 
alistic and vague in some rejects The great merit of this paper 
lies in the deep anziety with which it is written and the manner 
in which it has made people start thmlung about the question 

The second and more practical attempt is the emergence 
of Swatantra P'lrty as a conservative opposition to the socnhst 
policies of the Congress Due to absence of any sharp ideo- 
logical cleavage in the past Indian democracy was seriously 
handicapped by an absence of opposition Congress brand 
of socialism had taken the wind out of the sails of other 
moderate leftist opposition partiee which at best served as 
pressure groups Now whatever the initial composition of 
the Swatantra Party it fills this gap It is still pre mature 
to say anything catgorjcally about tho ultimate value of 
Swatantra opposition However, it may be said that under the 
leadership Kajagopalchan it may be able to create an institu- 
tional anangement by which the task of buikbng opposition 
in future may become easy If Sw'atantra fails then uneasy 
day® lie ahead of India s democracy after Nehru 

This IS the story of diagnosis democracy m some of the 
Asian countries The pattern of grow'th and development 
of democratic traditions has many points of resemblance ins- 
pile of local variations This is natural because all these 
countries are passing through the came phase of lustoncal 
development These societies share common traits such has 



ethnic divenity cultural variety, religion, illiteracy, commu- 
nity-centered social organization, absence of liberal tradition 
of thought and government, and the pluralistic character of 
society — all these features condition the growth of democratic 
tradition. 

So far democracy has flourished m homogeneous societies. 
Homogeniety enabled the party system to developed along 
national lines. It also made for continuous though changing 
sj’stem of puhllo opinion controlled by parties. Heterogeniety 
in the first instance promotes factionalism and regionah'jm in 
absence of tolerance and large patiotism. Culturally national- 
ism is foreign to Asia. “It has never been tho habit of the 
Asian gland It has never been its stereotype”. Prior to 
independence nationalism did act as unifying forces How- 
ever, after freedom the pilot motive dropped and there deve- 
loped in Asian countries rabid forms of factionalism and 
regionahsm and hnguism 

The plnrahstio character of Asian societies created many 
problems for democracy In absence of strong leadership 
or an effective party or both or political idealism democratic 
principle of self determination acted like a divisive force and 
raised problems of religions or ethnic or cultural or racial 
minorities and promoted regionalism Democracy has an 
answer for this kind of social eituation But it fails in absence 
of certain ethical and social pr-conditions 

Individualism, the fundamental concept of democracy ; 
has not been a part of Asian tradition The individual’s sub- 
ordmation to the group — family, caste, village, sect, or race — 
is a characteristic feature of Asian society. Therefore Asians 



cannot easily appreciate and asaimilato the traditions of 
■western brand of ludividualtsm The survival of democracy 
IS deeply connected with the rapid re-orientation of the 
structure of these societies 

Anything that has discredited democracy most in the eyes 
of the people in Asia is the manner in which pohtical parties 
have operated there This constitutes an unhappy chapter 
m the story of the development of democracy in Asia There 
are reasons for it In the first instance political parties have 
not developed as an integral part of the society in response to 
some vital social nee<l On the contrary tliese parties have 
been built from above by a group of educated westernized elite 
Consequently there w alwaja a gap between the leadership 
and the followers in several countries (the exception being 
India } 

However, it must be conceded that stability in some count* 
nes in Asia has been a function of parties A strong and 
big partj bas feted bte buluaiL beti^ecn order «»nd anarchy 
Wherever the political party Iu« shown signs of ■weakness 
(eg in Paki&tan or in Burma democratic processes gob 
hampered ) 

It may also bo observed that wherever id Asia midddlo 
classes have been strongest and politically eonacious democracy 
has been more stable and there democratic ideals have taken 
firmer roots This is particularly true of India In other 
countries the gap between tlie electors and the elected has 
been very wide and consequently there has been little interac- 
tion between the tw o 
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During the pre inflependenco cm the middle class 
inistemized elite were at the vanguard of the national libera- 
tion They — —the educated westernized elite are suc- 

cessors to the porier positions m these countries where formerly 
the aristocracy and feudal lords had been the repositories of 
poner Now on this class falls the histone rcsponsibihty 
of promoting the cau'e of democracy ‘Middle classes ore the 
heir to Asia' in a sense that thej possess all the technical 
and professional skills required for runnmg a democratic govern- 
ment They alone cm act as a bridge between the ruler and the 
ruled Tliereforo much depends in Asia upon the pattern of 
relationship between this elite, the masses anif the govemment 

( 4 ) 

prospects 

From Manila to Accra democracy is a legacy of colonial 
or impernl role This is partly due to the work of the 
colonial powers irho nnder pressure or due to lukewarm 
pohtical ideahsm bad set up some nidunentry versions of 
democratic regimes in these areas It may also be duo to the 
fact that m course of their contact with the west the ehte m 
these areas avidly imbibed the ideals of liberalism and made 
it the basis of their political faitli Therefore democracy m 
Asia IS not an entirely alien phenomena Even the masses 
m course of their struggle against the ruling pow ers had learnt 
to value this ideal and now whatever may their failings demo- 
cracy is a m igio word m Asia and it espressos the most deeply 
felt urges and aspirations of the teemmg masses In presence 
of this universal will to democracy it is difficult to be unduly 
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pcs'iimv^tvc about tho future of democr’icy m Asia Tlio 
success of democracy depends upon the quality of middle 
class leadership and honesty with which they wall formulate 
the uncxpressel or marticolatc ambitions of the masses and 
direct them along constructive channels 

Asia stands committed to democroc} It opted for it 
because it was an almost an historical inevitebihtj a political 
necessity and it waa iriteTO&tiouaUy expedient At tVie time o! 
its adoption tho elite made a choice on behalf of Asian millions 
and now it is expressive of tho will of tho people » 

It 13 no doubt truo that democracy m its original version 
may not suit Asian environment It maj have to be modified 
m so far as its institutional and orgamzational aspects is 
concerned but it is improbable tliat it wall be abandoned by 
Asians Tlierefore the debate about democracy is not a search 
for alternative forms of government but a quest— a more 
positive quest — for finding a version of democracy which mil 
conform to the social and economic and cultural realities of the 
Asian societies 

One of the possible variations which is in the oflSng m 
these areas is tho acceptance of the principle of conformity as 
opposed to the iule by majority On account of the pluralistic 
character of Asian society the classical pattern of the rule of the 
majority will have to be abandoned and in its place argument 
pressure or persuasion wiH have to be adopted in order to 
maintain harmony between tho vanous constituent groups 
Consequently the possibihtj of coalition cabinets being formed 
may be considered 
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There is another modification which may help the process 
of adaptation Tho progressive process of democratic decentra- 
lization and checks and balances This again is findmg very 
favourable response in India 

Democracy in Asia is parsing through an evolutionary 
process Every cn«is m deinocracv should not be construed 
ns a point of collapse or threat to democracy It must be 
understood in a proper perspective 

In tbe iiest also democracy had to pass through 
se%eral trials Its present finished form is the residue of long 
process of suffering espenmentation and adjustment and 
adaptation To compare that finished product of democracy 
mth that of free Asian countries whose nationhood is as many 
years old as there are centuries of growth behind the western 
countries is rathe- unfair 

It is no doubt true that democracy is a challenge to Asia 
But Asia has also throivn a challenge to the western theory of 
hberalism The concept of democracy is bound to be enlarged, 
ennehed by its encounter with Asia It may envoi ve new 
mutations and here m lies the opportunity of democracy m 
Asia 

The problem of democracy in Asia is the problem of recons- 
truction of Asian societies in the image of the basic ideals of 
democracy wluch have univereal validity The entire efforts 
of these countries after the consummation of thtir national 
movements has been to reconstoict their traditional societies 
on the basis of liberal ideals But smee the«e societies were not 
otherwise prepared for this change-over and smeo there did not 
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exist in these societies certain preconditions of the growth of 
democratic form of government there were some difficulties 
Most of the problems of democracy m Asia stem from this 
pomt — absence of the infrastructure a hich support the poll 
tical structure 

In Asia the ivill to democracy is not dead It is tlio 
Zeitgeist -which the Asian minds cannot ressst such is the 
potency of this thought such is the realience of democracy 
and such the respect it commands in this area that even the 
generals and strongmen nho rose to power in thisfrca 
could not openly declare themselves against the ideologj They 
came and remain as the sa\iout€ of democracj 



EDUCATION FOR A DYNAMIC-SOCIETY ITS 
PROBLEMS 

. human history becomes more and more 
a race between catastrophe and education 
--Wells 


{•) 

society and education 

Edwcation is as vitally connected \nth the hfe of society 
ns it IS mth the inner life of individuals An educational 
B}*8tcin does not operate in a vacuum, sealed off from tbo 
strcsfica and strains, and pressures and propensities of the 
realities of collective life In fact, tho system ncqaires its 
unique character colour and content from tho pro\ailing social 
ideals, tlio political pattern tho cultural values and other neetls 
and forms of tho counlrj in uluch it oi)cratc8 ’As la the 
society, so tho school' 

In an authoritarian onler tho educational sj'stem will tend 
to idealize and meulcato values of obedience lojTiJty, and un- 
critical acceptance Tho traditional Indian societr had a 
religious MOM of life anthonlarian view of socicv^, feudal 
economy, and pluralistic soeta! structure Con«equent!y, its 
educational system encouraged allegiance to heirarchy, and 
respect for ciders, tesrher, kmc and parents The educational 
bvstem m a democratic socialist state will encourage spontan- 
eous and unmihibited cvpre-Moa of man’s creative pursuits 
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and it will tend to make him free A scientific and tcchnologi 
cal society will need an educational system which will stimulate 
intellectual alertness spirit of relentless enquiry, and bold ex- 
perimentation It ulU also work to enable it to cope with its 
needs of specialization and multiplicity of skills 

As ' the education'll system reflects the ethos of the people 
whom it IS estabhahed to serve' any shift or change in the 
basic values or objectives or needs of a people must of necessity 
be followed by corresponding changes in the control and 
management, methods and contents, and the general patt«m 
of education Every' society at a particular stage of develop- 
ment makes uso of a set of skills and expertize— both technical 
and social One of tho functioos of the educational system is 
to supply the social system with these requirements which do 
not remain constant over a period of time The educat onal 
system must therefore bo capable of continual re-adaptation 
and renovation Its usefulness depends npon the rat© at which 
and the flexibility with which it can mcorporato within itself 
new ingredients and elements For example Europe m course 
of its transformation from a feudal to industrial civilization 
could very successfully re organize its educational system in, 
a manner that it could provide the new society with now skills, 
knowledge, and expertize, and new social ethics and new social 
technology But now at its present advanced stage of 
development, when the atomic age has dawned, nhon 
there is an unprecedented extension of man’s frontiers mto 
space, when man has taken giant strides in mastering 
nature, wlien every day new bonzons of power and energy 
are opening themselves upto m\n when man has de- 
veloped very diabolical means of self — destruction, tho edu- 
cational system in there is flnding itself incapable of 
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proMcIing smtftbto cliccbs nntl boilt-in defences to countruct 
the now forces Consequently these ci\ iliznlions tire pissing 
through times of great nnxiety 

An educational Bystem « not autonomous Ihitigs outeido 
fiihool matter even more than things nu<ide school and govern 
and interpret t!ic things inside lor it to bo and torcmim 
tis fill an educational fivsicm must bo responsive to pocliI 
forces Hovvover an c<hicational svstem like other pocial insti* 
lulions cannot poh-xc^s limitless rapacity f ir a laption A lag 
between aocinl forces an 1 educational rvadj Btment i* certain 
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life and eav we hare studied it our most eLborate view is 
no more than an impression if we hid breathmg time we 
should take the occasion to modify and adjust but it is vain to 
seek consistency or expect clear and stable view s in a medium 
so perturbed and fleeting wo live with a p stol to our 
head wo are confronted with a new set of conditions on which 
we have not onlj to pass a judgment but to take action 
before the hour is out And we cannot regard ourselves as 
constant our oivn indentity seems in a perpetual variation' 
Snch a society in flux creates enormous problem.? for edu 
cational sj-stem 

(U) 

forces of dynamism 

Three factors, account fo- this extraordinary out burst of 
dynamic energy firstly the rapid growth of baste scisncea 
and continual expansion of the frontiers of knowledge 
Bccondl) tlie rapid technological advances arising out of the 
process of conversion of the knowledge provided bj basic 
Bcicncw tlurdly, the birth and growth of new ideas and 
ideologies Each of these factors create a set of problems 
for the educational system in modem societies 
qwantification of kno^vledgc 
Knowledge is increasing fast One discovery leads to 
another One question poses another Men of sciences go on 
answering these by raising many more Consequently there 
IS a tremendous quantification and multiplication of loiowledge 
Its variety its infinite dimensions its ramifications and its 
complexity IS baffling in fact maddemng If there is any- 
thing that is very difficult of easy renbzation these days it 
is this to remain up to-dete. 
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This multiplication and quantification of knowledge creates 
corresponding problems of distribution. Like wealth, con- 
centration of knowledge, whether in the hands of a state or 
individuals or organization or even nations is dangerous for 
freedom. 

In recent times, concentration combined with secrecy of 
basic knowledge about natural and social phenomena has 
endangered the freedom of people Never was the much- 
worn out adage “knowledge is power" so relevant as it is 
today. Big Governments and Big Business are exploiting 
this power for realizing undesirable ends. 

Therefore, one of the tasks of education in a dynamic 
society Is to provide for a rapid, iride, and unrestricted dessl* 
mination and diffusion of knowledge from life and the centres 
of research to the centres of teaching and to the centres where 
it can be put to practical use. 

It imposes new responsibilities on the tcaelung institutions 
and their staff. Tlio teachers at all levels, being the purveyors 
of knowledge to the millions, have to make over}’ attempt to 
remain up-to-date. In fact, lie must be helped by various de- 
vices to remain up-to date. Tho university curricula have 
to bo more periodically reviewed m order to bring it in line 
with tho contemporary thought and life, in order to enable 
tho students to acquire a “feel” of the world into wliich ho 
will return after studies. 

It is not only essential to create but also to maintain this 
contcmporarj'Ecnsibility in tho post-oducational stages of his 
life, Tliis creates a need for continuous education of indi- 
viduals in terms of modem sensibility. The educational 



system must become commtmity-centered (the boundaries 
betTveen the umversity and the community should now 
disappear) Arrangements for the initiation of extension 
courses for adults must be made in order to replenish and 
refresh their knowledge Even others nho wish to start 
afresh should he alloived to participate in the extension courses. 
The employers should encourage their staff to participate 
in these courses This increasing quantity of knowledge 
from universities and colleges and schools must be channe- 
lized through numerous conduits and canals like thetvater 
supply system of a modem cosmopolitan city Let new 
knowledge flow unimpeded to the last man in the community 
and let the last man in the community have access to the 
highest sources of knowledge without any difficulty. 

In this contest the presence of lestrictive rules ond 
regulation^ regarding the eligibility of individuals to partake 
of the knon ledge and the intellectual heritage stored in 
universities, colleges, and schools, in the countries aro irre- 
levant. Tlie educational system in an open society must 
facilitate and, in fact, stimulate people to study. The gall- 
ing barriers between universities, the stupid barrages between 
various stages of the educational career, the undesirable 
hinderances of class or status or tlie unnecessarj' limitation 
of age and sev — all these have no place in the new educational 
set up The portals of the mansions of knowledge must bo 
thrown open to all — all those uho would like to enter. Edu- 
cation should not become the monopoly of a few. Only this 
kind of open system of education can servo the open and eclectic 
world in which knowledge grows aimlessly. 
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How c'iti an educational aysteilx cope \ntli this quantifi* 
cation of knowledge which to saj the least a large number 
of people who are associated with admimstration governance 
and guidance of modern communities aught to have A 
Bj-stem of education which has to provide for a continual 
revision re appraisal renovation and replenishincnt and equal 
distribution of the quantum of knowledge is ahve The 
universities and colleges and schools will serve no useful 
purpose if they continue to serve the students inth old 
world knowledge and old world \aluea which the students 
are bound to find worthless in the real world 

In India we come across a verj depressing phenomena 
Eveept for the sciences to some extent the courses and curri- 
cula of studies have an insulted cHssical or eiiclusii oly histori- 
cal orientation Even at the post graduate level more empha- 
sis 18 laid on the chronological development of subjects of 
study The sjllabii of manj unuereities in India end at the 
I9th century or the first quarter of 20th century In any case 
it does not come any way near fifties and the contemporary 
scene This trend is marked m arts As if this is not had 
enough to make the situation worst the teachers are them- 
selves not aware of the latest developments in their speciality 
Living m the back waters of knowledge they feed their 
students upon quarter century old concepts and values Their 
notes and information are based on what they gathered from 
their respective teachers who m turn learnt the same subject 
Drom atiU older teachers 

The fate of these youngmen fed on third hand stale know- 
ledge having poor intellectual cahbre and limited horizons 
with mmds famished with outpoMate and archaic mental 



equipment, have a very difficult time outside m the competi- 
tive society which demands of them the presence of sharply 
developed contemporary sensibility The standards of profi- 
ciency are very high A look at the syJlabn of any UPSC 
competitive esammation in India — he it ^for Indian Adminis- 
trative Services or for Dehradun Military Academy or Enginc- 
ermg or Railways — will show how great is the lag that exists 
between what IS being taught and the manner m uhich it i8 
being taught and what is expected of the students The edu- 
cational system has no relation to the career and vocational 
requirements of the young men 

These half-educated people, who having acquired degrees 
and diplomas develop a false sense of confidence, are inelmcd to 
think that they know u hile they do not Thus, poor souls, they 
are deprived of even the last chance of redemption which lies m 
humility 

Consequently these mentally dwarfed and archaic persona- 
lities fed on the gruel of lifeless descriptive historical data, ua- 
levened by critical thought andunilluminated by interpretation 
take to still more disasterous and mcapacitating methods of 
gathermg knowledge for life They take the aid of atrocious 
abstracts, shabbily compiled compendiums, ill-digcsted digests, 
and over-sunplified made-easies and misguiding guides, and 
leadj-made spurious coachmg courses, in order to make up for 
this deficiency of elementary qnantity of mformation 

It is no doubt true that m the initial stages or even at the 
later stages an educational system may find it almost impossi- 
ble to foot this big bill if the students do not make corres- 
•j/cwi'avg ‘Saweve.r,®*. feast. A esa jir-ewii CoTCond’.- 



tions In Tvkich the 3 oimg generation cm acquire access to 
means of contemporary sensibility The minimum that can be 
done would be to provide the students with certain basic dis- 
ciplines and took, such as an eager alertness ofmmd, a deep 
reh'h of facts and data, a method of studj to enable to sort 
and sift data, a temper of mmd which ill help him to absorb 
and assimilate new ideas and facts and to use them to enlarge 
his conceptions and boarden his a*!Sumptions, an undogmatic 
attitude, a respective and rational outlook, a flexibility of 
approach and all these— all these will equip him to cope up 
V ith the claims of the dynamic social situation created by the 
expansion of the frontiers of knowledge 
technology 

Technology is the next major instrument or agenej which 
has been respousible for imparting the character of dj namism 
to our collectire hfe The media of moss communication such 
as radio, films, television and other means of communication 
create social psychic, and spatial oiobilitj , More and more men 
can move m less and less time from one place to another This 
mobility which is the first phase of a dynamic society leads to 
social mobility, due to which mote and more people can move 
from one strata of life to another, from one status level to an 
other, \vithout difficulty The rote of inter-mixing and inter- 
societal contacts between and within groups and societies m- 
creases in frequency and tempo Psychic mobility means that 
more people can now command greater skill in imaginmg them- 
selves in strange situations, places, and times than 111 previous 
epochs 

This dynamism has a direction toward* modernization which 
results m mcreasmg urbamzatidh, followed by mcrea«ed literadj 
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and media exposure The increasing media exposure increases 
economic participation and political participation In short, 
traditional societies when they become dynamic change to parti- 
cipant societies which require new hehavioural institutional 
compulsions 

Mobile societies need to develop a mobile sensibility Nor- 
mally it 18 difficult for a person to re-arrange his self- 
system m a short time ••A mobile person is distinguished by 
a high capacity for Indentification with new aspects of its 
environment, he cornea equipped with the mechanism needed to 
incorporate new demand upon himself that arise outside of his 
habitual expenence This capacity for quick adaptation is 
called empathy — "an inner mechanism which enable a man, a 
nonly mobile persons to operate more efficiently m a changing 
world " It IS a capacity to sec oneself m other follows situa- 
tion Tins ability to empathize makes all the chiTeroncca for a 
newly mobile person A villager outside his village and a 
national outside his country comes across new people for a sliort 
penod of time, he comes across new situations and has to forgo 
new kind of relationships and has to learn ways and means of 
adapting to these new settings — where there are no bnoirn 
situations, no Lnoim people and no known customs 

Whereas the isolated communities in traditional societies 
functioned on the basis of a constnetn o personality, the inde- 
pendent sectors of modem society require open, widespread, and 
freer t^articipation which in turn require a self-adaptive ''self 
system ready to incorporate now roles and to identify personal 
values with public issues ’ 

How can an educational system promote empathy ? To ini- 
tiate a process by which it will produce open-minded citizens 
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capiblo of making rapid adaptation in changing cn\ ironments 
and to tho expanding horizons of adventure and knowledge 
This 18 a tremendous job of reorganization in respect of tho 
content of education and methods of education The normal 
oral methods of teaching — i c transmission of knowledge by 
mouth from books in a cla'S room appears out-moded and inade- 
quate It cannot inculcate a trorll \iew or rather a cosmic 
view of hfo and to make men appreciate as naturally as they 
breath the cxcit ng aarietj and richness of human life and 
human heritage ailuchgocaon pihng up and up and up 
and up everj moment 

Extensive travels intense use of audio aisual aids (due to 
which tho incumbent has not to pass through the long winding 
process of htcracj and formal education) and more frequent 
exchange of students belonging to different parts of the country 
and tho world will perhaps bo u«tful 

Drama and theatre and similar cultural actintics can 
I remote empathj Each person who participates m these 
performances learns to live now roles, impersonate new charac 
ters iind to transport himself into new situations and to 
estabh^ih new relationships with others All this generate 
imaginative understanding Even tho audience makes corres 
ponding efforts to enjov tho pcrformonccs b^ walling suspen 
eion of disbelief 

Thus the educational sa'stem tends to grow bv mcludmg 
wiUim its folds new goals and new methods which normally 
an orthodox sj-stem w ould have been considered outs de 
Its scope TIic crlucative proce'ss terds to mo\c more and 
more out of the clasa-room The teacher as such ceases to bo 
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the central figure in the educational Ej-stem Se needs the 
assistance of many other devices and institutions 

new ideas and ideals 

There 13 an carth-shaLing potential energy m ideas Liber- 
alism, Tvhich accords a new dignity and importance to the 
individual has become a great forces in the modem world 

The acceptance of democratic ideals brings in the corres- 
pondmg responsibility of brmging larger and larger number 
of people withm the orbit of makmg and executmg social 
decisions In a participant society education must develop 
<'cntical self awareness m the people It must make them 
understand the goals of democracy 

The less dynanuc or almost static societies who m the 
process of becoming d^mamic are accepting democratic pattern 
of government and societj are faced with the tremendously for- 
midable task of education The geography of ilhteraoy m 
these areas iS heart breaking There are about 700 million 
illiterate adults in the world and more than that number 
illiterate children below 16 years To provide for the barest 
physical facilities such as buildmgs and furniture and equip 
ment and teachers would cost millions A dynamic society 
cannot afford the wasteful luxury of armament 



recognition, these new forces arc hound to be released onco 
a society accepts tlie principle of dcmocrt-cy 

Further, democracy implies equality of ojiportunity for 
all. Extended to the sphere of education the principle would 
mean that all children and adults would have a right to edu- 
cation. In the words of Huxley, it means “to male a ladder 
from the gutter to the university along which any child may 
climb.” Free tution‘‘hip and an open invitation to the children 
to attend the schools is not all that is meant by tlus brave ana 
bold statement It implies abolition of all Iximers to educa- 
tion, namely, lack of proper diet or adequate diet, absence of 
facilities to study at home, poor or madequate medical aid, la- 
abihtj to procure books and statjonaiy, poor clothmgs etc. 
If the principle of equal opportunities is conceded, then it is 
essential that all students have access to education under 
identical conditions and advantages and didicuUies Ifo child 
should suffer from any social disabihty from nhich others are 
free. Thus the educational system m implementing the demo- 
cratic ideal of equal opportunities for all w confronted not only 
With tho problem of supplying tho fscilities directly relevant 
to the educational process, but it getsmvoUed with a much 
bigger problem namely, of providing equal conditions of growth 
such as free lunch at school, study rooms in the schools for 
those children whose home conditions are not conducive to 
study, medical aid and similar other facilities which if not 
provided will place some students at a greater disadvantage 
than others who can make a better use the educational faci- 
lities. 

There \s one uioro factor w.baeli may interest students of this 
subject. One of tho characteristics of modem dynamic society 
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IS tte reduction in the number of functions formerly performed 
by a family In a dynamic society the emancipation of women 
effects the pattern and functions of family The homo has 
ceased to be tfie centre of family tbo cradle of culture and 
‘the school of citiienship It is no longer tho transmitter of 
social heritage the traditions and ideals of the comraun'ty 
This process of disintegration of family effects the 
education pattern The growth of nursery education is a direct 
result of this cliange The modern nursery irbich is spreading 
slowly from its country of origin Xlngland was at first a pro- 
duct of the changing social conditions Gradually several 
opportumties nhich the homo previously gave to tho child ivere 
introduced m the schools and the schools m some advanced 
countries began to perform many of tho functions which tho 
home and tho family performed In short duo to tho dis- 
integration of family tho schools have started performing the 
residuary functions The functions of the school is to impart 
knowledge ns ucU as to servo as tbo transmitter and perpet- 
uator of the traditions and tho imaginative experience and 
ideals of tho community uhom it is intended to servo 

condnsion 

Tho problems of educational reconstruction m (v dynamic 
society are formidoble Tho social dynamics demand quick and 
effective transformation of the cdncational system Tho dyma- 
mic society is like on adolescent whoso hmba out-grow his dress 
m a very short time Every adjustment to day have to bo 
further modified m the future However, it appears 
that it 18 attempting to adapt its methods and objecta to tho 
requirements of a dynamic society In order to meet tho 
growing need for collecting an infinite variety of mformotion 
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to equip the minds of the young men uith the quality of 
empathj to equip the 3 oting uith the numerous skills required 
to survive in n dynamic society it has hecn accented that the 
penod of education must be prolonged The period of infancy 
should be utilized for this purpose The educational process has 
started exploiting all the senses of jicrceptionB of a child — ear, 
eyes sound and touch etc — m the educative process Know- 
ledge is stuffed through all the senses of the child m the school 
Educative process is no longer confined to the cla«s room and 
its fixed hours There is no distinction hetv een work and iilay 
and procc'ss of learning They teach even when the child thmks 
he IS at phy His education continues even when he is being 
entertained All play is le«^on and all lesson is play The 
cdnoitivo process is continuous, unintermpied and unimpeded 
Every possible media of education has to be used m order to 
equip the young minds with proper tools disciplines, and 
necessary quantum of information required for s young man to 
remain in tune with his times Keeping some of the pomts 
mentioned above it is not difficult to assc's the quality of 
the educational eystem in India Iiidinu society is once agam 
becoming dynamic and it avould be proper if in India people 
realize the significance and the responsibilities of havmg to 
live in a djaiamic societj 



RECONSTRUCTION OF INDIAN POUTY— A 
SARVODAYA APPROACH 


It is a task of dedicadoD, of 
discovery 


creation, of self- 

—Jayprakaah Narain 
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From 1946 to 1950 the Indian Constituent Assembly 
worked day in day out to foi^e a constitntion for free India 
It %va8 a great event, m fact, a watershed separating two 
great epochs of Indian history— when India cast off her 
garb of ancient polity and embarked on her nea career of 
democratic transformation. 

It is hardly ten years when the Constitntion was accepted 
as the fundamental law of the had, and now we hear voices 
expressing doubt and anxiety about the efficacy of the system 
of polity provided for In the Constitution 

The second thoughts on matters of such fundamental 
nature are ominous as well as welcome. They are symptoma- 
tic of the fact that something has gone awry with the political 
situation in the country. The state of party pattern, the 
preTOlent corruption, the fall in the standards of public conduct, 
and the fate of democratic regimes in other countries of Asia 
have most probably created conditions for re-appraisal which 
has taken two forms 

There is on one hand a tendency to raise fimdamental 
nucfltion ns to whether tlie present polity m its ciitirity suits 
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the Indi'm conditions Therearc others who while accepting 
the existing framework are concerned wjtli the problem of 
unprovmg the working of the sj'stem Both these reactions 
have got cr^’stallized and have taken defimte form 

Excludmg the extreme left-wing thinkers, the call for a 
radical change m the polity of India has come from sarvodaya 
leaders And the call for and an -ttempt to improve the exist- 
mg system has come from a set of political disaffectionists 
outside the rank of the mling party lead by one of India’s most 
sagacious but enagmatic statemanC Rajagopalachariar 

(n) 

swataatra opposition 

The emergence of the Swatantra Party is the consmnma- 
tion of a long proce«s It is the end product of certam his- 
torical forces and a reaction to the policies and the performan 
ces of the party m power It essumes that every thing is 
alright Mith the Indrn svstem as it exists todav The ills of 
Indian parliamentary sjstcm $tcm from the absence of effective 
opposition It 18 held that if a stable opposition party gets 
going m this country all the present maladies and uncertami- 
ties of Indian pohtical life will be eradicated 

Accordmgl} this partv has been set afloat with view to 
acting as a conservative opposition to the profe<aedly radical 
sociahst polici-^s of the nilmg partv Rior to Swatantra 
Party, the entire complexion of Indian politics excludmg the 
communal parties have been primarily that of radicalism All 
attempts to supply a second bull to the cart of democracy were 
made bv of-the centre radical parties particularly by the 
eociali«tts, But in the ultimate impact, ther remamed only 



pressure groups and did not gron into full-fledged opposition 
parties because the strategy of the ruling party was to take 
nwaj tlie wind out of their sails hj incorporating within its 
programmes all the radical elements of the programmes of the 
opposition parties, ivhich thus became ineffectiTe and helpless 
The absence of ideological cleavage has been the cause as well 
as the consequence of tho present state of party organization 
and pattern of Indian politics 

TIio Su atantra Party ofiers an opportunity of improving 
tho situation, Its programme is distinctly different from that 
of tho ruling party in its approach as «oll ns emphasis It is 
opposed to all kinds of encroachment of the state on individual 
freedom It m\ko3 a plea for minimum state interference It 
supports tho idea of trusteeship and mdastrml evpansion 
through private enterprise, uilh safeguards for labour and 
community and restriction of heavy industries to the state 
enterprises It opposes escessivo taxation deficit financing, and 
foreign loans uhich cripple the tax payer and damp his initia- 
tive It holds that tho state socialism of Congress has led the 
country away from the principles of the constitution It 
therefore make a plea for the “restoration of constitution ’ 

It is rather too pe mature at this stage to assess the poli- 
tical effectiveness of this party However the party itself is 
in dead earnest Its slogan is “1062 or never ” Its ideology 
finds ready response among tho middle classes salary^earners, 
doctors, lawyers, traders shopkeepers m urban areas, and 
among the medium-sized and big peasant frightened by the 
prospects of land ceilmgs and cooperatives m rural areas It 
has enrolled half a million members The dictum of the party 
leader is that the harvest is there and it is for the party to 



However with oil its clarity of programme and its 
distinctiveness from that of the rnling partj the j nrtv starts 
with a handicap in respect of the quality of its leadership which 
excluding a few comprises of persons whose record of public 
work will neither be very edifying to the persons themselves 
nor to the party whose cause thej have espoused And since 
Indian politics still centres round persons it may bo easy for 
the Congress to u‘'o this sticl to I eat down Sw tantra opposi- 
tion Storeover it docs not sound very convincing to these 
who are deeply aware of the economic real ties of Indian life 
as to how it iB possible for a party to dccij state action or 
planning for the economic development of an area where tho 
purchsaing power is low and where tho cntroprenuenal classes 
have not jot sprung up to prime the pimp ofecoaomo 
growth Under the compulsions of economic and other 
factors will it not follow the policies of Congress if 
it comes to power Has the party not accepted the positive 
concept of state as it has emerged m recent decades ? 

All tliese are very relevant questions The party will have 
to answer them and resolve some of its contradictions Yet it 
has a very practical approach clear and easily communicable 
It accepts that it would be unwi«e to waste the momentum of 
work acquired fay the country during the last decade or so 
It behoves that it w ould be undesirable to change the directions 
and pattern of the pol tical evolution of India in an entirely 
new direction The attempt is in the nature of a reform and 
not a social revolution as contemplated by the leaders of the 
sar^odaja thought 
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(in) 

sarvodaya solution 

Tina Bcliool of thought suggests nclic’vl changes m the 
polity Tliey make a plea for a system \vhich ^nll he a 
'scjentific , * rational valid from the point of vic\v of social 
scicnccc and in line a ith the natural course of social cvohi 
tion They purpose a s>'stem uhichiMlI ho in conformita vitfi 
the eocnl natmo of man All this by iraplicntiono inaj mean tJ at 
the present Indian polity w not as rational not ns scientific no 
as much m conformity with the nature of man and in continu 
it\ luth the Indian heritage Thc\ fonnulatc their political and 
social ideals according to a funlamcntal mow of human 
nature and on the lasiaof historical data namely liidlen 
foiintu of f or eternal fife 
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fore man shonltl rc-onlcr his social life to create institutions 
consistent •nith his social nature. 

It is also asserted that a polity should ho in conformity 
^\ith the general ethical and spiritual goal? of civilization 
vvhich are inconsistent with tho prevailing ovcr-cmphaais on 
e3|mneion of m. terial wants An ideal democracy cannot co- 
exist with insatiable hunger of gowls and ai\ expansionist 
economic pattern. There is a conflict between more goods 
and more freedom. And our choice should be for freedom 

Tho present democratic arrangement is in reality 
“laociatic” i c., an aggregate of human particles India should 
have a more participant tj'pe of democracy than it has at 
present. It should provide more scope for vulanlar)' action on 
thopart of indiv iduals Jloroovcr tho problem of democracy 
being basically, and above all, a moral problem it is beyond 
the scope of tho state to propagate it Democracy is cs^onlUlly 
en educative process It is not mere ruling It being a way of 
life, it must ho treated as an independent value The present 
pattern of dcrnocracj’ in India does not take into consideration 
this view* of democracy. 

And finally duo to excessive industrialization and urbani- 
zation tlie present sj'stcm is exposed to the ovils of alienation 
and robotisin. Jfan has ceased to bo tho centre of tho civili- 
zation. The re 13 a tendency towards mrgloirr.nia. Human insti- 
tutions must ho reduced to human scale bo that thej' may bo 
caj able of being inanagevl by individu iIs. 

Therefore, they make a plea for communitarian way of life, 
coinnnmitarian ethics and education and communitarian social 
political ami economic organization It means a self-gov ern- 
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Jng Bclf-sufiicient, ngro-imlnstnal, urbo»rural, local commu- 
nities Thej advocate a partj-Icss pattern of democraej. 
They think of a socictj m nhich there is least reliance on the 
political energy as means to the progress of a community On 
the contrarj , the society must manage its owm affairs by its 
onn energj', namely, the vokintary effort The state effort 
should not become a substitute for the efforts of the people 
It suggests non-pohtical methods of t'vckling social and econo- 
mic problems This is a plea for a poncr-lcss state, a partyless 
democracy, and an economj based the principle of limited ivants 

In concrete terms m the nctv polity, the highest political 
institution will be the General Assembly at the local commun- 
nitj level It nill bo called Gmm-S-bha consisting of all adult 
members of the community Its executive mil be n Panchayat 
selected bj general concensus This Panchayat 's lU function 
through its fiub-committecs charged with different responsi- 
bilities This body will bo responsible for food, education (upto 
primary level) medical care, clothing and shelter, uells, village 
tanks, and village industries 

The nest level of political structure is the regional commu- 
nity The Gram Panchayat wjll bo integrated into these 
Pancha^at Samitis These Samitis vill pla^ a vital role in 
plannmg and development These also will be the executive 
bodies functioning through committees 

The regional community 18 not a sum of smaller comrau- 
mties It IS an integral community in itself At the regional 
level there is an integration of institutions and activities of the 
primary communities For example the village panchayat get 
integrated into the regional panchayat, the village coopera- 
tive into the regional cooperative and pnmary school 
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into the higher school, and the village plan into regional plan. 
The primary units delegate their powers to the regional unit. 
The regional community will look after the tecIino*agricnlture 
college, major irrigation projects, electricity, and manufaeturo 
of machines. 

The regional communities niU be integrated in the same 
manner into District Councils and will be of the same pattern 
as the primary unit. These district communities will federate 
into provincial community which in turn will come together 
in National Community uhich will attend to defence, foreign 
affairs, enrreney, inter provincial co-ordmation and legislation. 

Thc«o bodies nlll have to be recreated by a deliberate and 
hold process of devolution and decentralization 

Each community, at its omi level, will have powers to 
make rules and lavs to manage its own affairs. At the provin- 
cial and national level there will be no ministers, chief 
ministers, or prime ministers. But government will bo conduct- 
ed by committees of the representative bodies There will be 
paid civil servants who at their level will bo appointed and 
dismissed by the corresponding authority created by repre- 
sentative bod3' for that purpose. 

Political parties bj* their mutual agreements will keep out 
of the primary, regional, and district elections 

As regards the general elections, before tho uppropnato 
electoral college comes into existence, it will bo the 
individual voter who will participato in the elections and 
parties should not set up candidates liCt the voters 
themselves set up candidates os it is done in Yugoslavia. 



Suppose there arc “n” booths m a constituency of ‘m' number 
of \oters Let voters in each booth meet and elect "x” 
number of delegates from aach booth and let all these delegate 
meet in a conference to nominato candidates \rho get say 
25% vbtes The delegate will campaign for nominated candi- 
dates. 

Tho economy of the new polity will bo in line with the 
fundamental principles underling tho political organisation. 
It will be nn economy of conservation and limited wants. 
It 11111 a balanced cconomj', concerned with the future as 
veil as tho present. Tho economy of the community vill bo self- 
RufUcient m respect of prlmarj' nanfs. Planning would begin 
from tho primary community' npnards. All natural resources 
V ould belong to tho community. Tho position of the worLcr 
will be central in the community. 

Tho pattern of these communities will be ngro-mdustrial, 
neithci agricultural nor industrial Tho economic institutions 
will bo either private or co-operative or communal type. They 
mil be confined to pnmary or regional or district communities. 
Tlicrc w ill be iow provincial institutions and still few national 
institutions. The greater part of commerce and trade 
will bo oivner-worLcr type. The rest will bo cooperative or 
communal. Every economic institution will be intergrated 
into tho territory to uhicli it belongs In each communal 
area tho business and industiy will be oi^aniscd in an asso- 
ciation which will bo federated into an Economic Council which 
will advise tho correspondmg political body in that area. 
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(iv) 

a crjtiqne of tlie sarvodya approach 

The scheme embodies a plulosophy of ansicty and it is 
esprcssivo of a deep concern for the predicament of modem 
cn dization m general and Indian situation m particular In 
course of a search for a suitable pattern for India it touches 
upon certain very admirable and very basic concepts vhich 
are m conformity with tho findmgs of modem sociologists 
who too liavo como to a similar conclusion that the problem 
of present day eivihzatjon is the problem of socirl mtegrat on 
and tho issue involved is how to recreoto human commraiity 
and hou to restore tho human factor in our social calculus 
It Is al«o a ^ indication of the fact that in solving human 
problems it is always necessary to take a whole view 


Tho entire motive behind tho sebemo is an anxious concern 
for tbo future of Ind a and to savo it from some tho bitter 
experiences of western societies arising out of the atomiza 
tion and fragmentation of society and alienation and 
robotism of mdividuals It is a frrsighted plea for tho 
reconstruction of Indian society m such a manner that m tho 
long nm it mn\ bo spared of tlicso troubles It is a very bold 
attempt to reconstruct soc cty on humanistic principles It 
supports tho views of Italian communitarians and asserts that 
tho answer to all these problems is tho establishment of 
a commumtanau society 


BasicalU rnd logically its assumptions and ohjcctiaes arc 
correct iVho would not like to sco the kingdom of loro 
established on tho globe Who would not like to abolish tho 



irksome proccdutes of law > Who would not approve of tho 
principle of harmony and concord ? It is not difficult to agree 
with the fundamentals as well as the details of the Echeme 
provided one is in spiritual harmony with some of their basic 
attitudes about life and its fundamental values These funda- 
mental values implies a belief in the essentially spiritual chara- 
cter of man and a belief in the ethical view of social life, and a 
belief in essential umty of universe. And if once there is 
disagreement with these fundamental then there are no limits to 
which jou can find fault with tho scheme. 

hforeover, the universal acceptance of tho scheme in India 
depend upon these and many oUicr factors To-day tho most 
decisive and over-riding factor which determines tho buccoss 
of an idea and its programme is the prevailing climate of 
opinion, which if Ignored will lead to tho rejection of tlio now 
ideal no matter its merit. 

For example, consider the proposal for tho establishment 
of an economy of limited wants and an economy of conser- 
vation. In tho light of the experience of od\onccd countries 
regarding the depletion of irreplaceable raw material by reck- 
less industrialization, it may lie possible to see tho wisdom 
of the emphasis on economy of limited wants and to supiiort 
the policy of an economy of conservation. However, itis\cry 
difficult for a people whoso thinking over tho last few decades 
liavo been conditioned m favour of the concejit of "higher stan- 
dard of living”. Tlio Indian clito os well as masses have como 
to believe in industrialization ns an unfailing method for rea- 
lizing this end. Tho "revolution of rising expectation” has 
dtoply touched tho mind of India. For Indians it has 


Moreover, how will such a powerles community survive as 
a national unit, because a power-vacuum anywhere is an 
invitation to agression and imperialism Can India think of 
such a polity in the light of recent experience with China. 

Internally, a power vacuum is also an invitation to dic- 
tatorship. A party-less democracy which is implicit in the 
notion of a power-less state is difficult of realization because, 
in the first instance the ideal of partyless politics itself will 
require a patty for its propagation. Moreover, the dissolution of 
parties ^vill create conditions in which forces of totalitarianism 
will begin to function freely. Further it is difficult to conciove 
of a complety neutralized citizemy untouched by the appeals 
or the seductions of power. On the contrary there will al- 
ways remain a number of clover go-getters and roanipulatora 
who cannot hut play Instinctively the game of power politics. 

In fact the basic concept of sarvodaya scheme rests on a 
higher estimate of human nature. It presumes that all men 
are far sighted; that tliey will decide in favour of the gains 
of the future as against tho immediate advantages, that they 
will prefer spiritual satisfaction to material enjoyment, that 
they will play the social game according to tho rule, that they 
will be immune to the charm of power. 

The scheme •which claims to be scientific suffers from cult- 
thinking. First, tbero is the cult of localism. It roman- 
ticize and over emphasises tho guillcssncss of local politics 
. — as if these communities arc insnltated gardens of Eden 
untouched by power and corrupting influence of power. It 
presumes that idioc}' is the solo monoply of cities. In fact 



rialism are too remote for an average Indian to compreLend 
He cannot feel its immediacy. For him the key to a new 
order lies m industrialization, whatever its long-term results 
in terms of dehumanization. 

The whole scheme is an essay in Gandhian constitution 
making. Its elaboration is its weak m well as its strong 
point. For once the Gandhian thought has come down to 
the earth and mingled with the dust and and mire of concrete 
reality. Bat still it savours of utopiamsm. It does not 
consider what can be done within the frame work of the 
possible. The Suatantra formula accepts this second 
alternative and is an attempt to Improve tho situation 
in India nithout resorting to fundamental changes. In this 
respect it stands more changes of success. Hon ever, Jt has 
yet to be seen which of these two methods bear fruit. But 
as Jayprakash Karayan has said this task of reconstruction 
is a task of dedication, creation and self discovery, any thing 
may serve if it is taken up with a spirit of dedication, infnet 
even the present system. 



SOCIALISM m INDIA-RETROSPECT AND 
PROSPECT 


asia is big with the dream of utopianism 

— Aeoka Mehta 


0) 

“Socialism is a lost caoso in Europe. It is bound to be 
so overywhero." Since M. N. Roy, one of the ablest theorati- 
cians of modem Indian political thought uttered these almost 
prophetic words in 1953 after his return from Rangoon where 
the socialist parties of Asia had met to formulate a programme, 
socialism in Asia has seen sereral vicissitudes of fortune. And 
now it appears that bhe democracy socialism in this part oi 
the world, is also under a dark cloud. 

The Indonesian Socialist Party under Sulton Sjahrir has 
shrunk into a clique, the Socialist Party in Burma under U Bi 
Swe and Kyaw' Nyein has become a reactionary force; in Ceylon 
social democracy under late Bandranaike made several con- 
cessions to the vested interest. And in India also inspite 
of the fact that the official and the declared policy of the rulmg 
party is to establish socialist pattern of society, it is in a very 
anamolous state. Like a socialism in other Euoropean countries 
where the spectre of revisionism looms large, in India scientific, 
socialism runs the grave risk of losing its distinct identity and 
uniqueness. 
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At present there are m the mam four variations of socia 
Iism m India There is the socialism of Congress led by Nehru 
It IS a mixture of Fabianism Gandhism and Russian Pla nnin g 
It emphasis the economic aspect of socialism It is pragmatic 
and non doctrmnairo Its accent la on attainment of positive 
goals the raising of the living standard the enlargement of 
opportnnities of all the promotion of enterprise among the 
disadvantaged classes and creation of a sense of partnership 
among all sections of the community 

In India to daj this is the dominant version of soc alism 
of irhich the Second Five Year Plan is a concretized expression 
Hoorever it tends more to 1 ecome statism and state capitalism 
It 13 more a avorkuig hypothesis and a slogan to take the wind 
out of the sails of socialist opposition In practice it is conser- 
TativB m some respects 

The main stream of rocial st thought is represented by the 
various socialist groups such ae Praja Socialist Part} All 
India Socialist Party The United Socialist Party The Revo 
lutionary Socialist Party and other sphnter groups All the 
first three of these are a queer mixture of Marx Owen commu- 
natarians Gandhism Mnmford and Buber It is still xm- 
formulated in respect of its fundamentals considered m the 
context of Indian situation It is more an influence than a 
power It is not a political force to be reckoned with This 
variant of socialism in India is not an mdpendent wel organi 
zed political and social force At »best these parties act like 
pressure groups out side and nside Congress which also profes 
ses socialism It is only agitational m character 



Qandbian socialism js based on Indian tradition of politi- 
cal and economic decentralization and has much in common 
avith the approach of continental comraumtananism It 
exercises moral influenco 

Fmally there is the extreme revolntionary socialist tradition 
represented bj tho Communist Party of India Even this party 
IS apparently taking to constilution*'li«ni and peaceful methods 
Consequently tho difference betneen democratic socialism and 
communism has been further narrowed down to the advant go 
of tho communists and to the disadvantrge of socialists It is 
on endemic threat to democratic socialism 

Obviously socialist thought in India strnd® divided But 
this 8 ti ation is worsened by the fact not a smgle faction 
(excluding the extreme left-wing socialists) has its ideological 
formulations in some conformity with the following generally 
accepted elements of socialist thought as given in the En 
cyclopedia of Labour Movement Class struggle self govern 
ment m industry collective control of society capture of state 
power of the workers and a working class movement and 
doctrme are the five mam elements of socialism None of 
these four variants of Indian socialism except c c think 
strictly in terms of these elements At least Gandhian socia- 
hsm and Congress Socialism do not emphasis class struggle 
the programme of the capture of the state by the workers and 
complete collective control of means of production 

This IS one of the many emgmatic features of Indian poli- 
tical and social life that with a comparatively good traditions 



elements of socrialist thought 

Sooialist thoiight has two facets The 6rst its more baroque 
aspect ( a more intelligible and popular notion) has a great 
emotional appeal The second the more roco tj^ie, is intel- 
lectual doctnnnaire and rational 

j4t the emotional plane and in respect of its baroque 
aspect the word socialism is at once suggestive of an incan- 
descent viciv of a ncM civilization — stateless and classless — free 
from coercion and conflict It inspires m the believers 
a \’i8ion of a society uncontanjiuated b;r the degrading 
touch of inequality and injustice Its overtones anaken 
neu hopes quickens fresh desires and conjures m their nuncis 
a scmtiUatiug picture ol an Eldorado of harmony and peace 
Houoier, no sooner do ire leave the penumbra of its 
luminous a^ociations aud move towards its opaque core this 
mauj a sploudoured thing loses its brdlianco and there ave 
Bce hard designs aud forms of socialist thought doctrines and 
theories 

Traditionally socialist thought gets divided mto tuo 
Bcliools uptopiMi socialists and the scientific socialists The 
Ltopian Socmlists Were Samt-Simon Charles Foumer Onen 
Froudlian Gandhi Blanc Buber and Bhavo, and the 
scientific socialism conq nsea the teachings of Marx Zneel 
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of radical ,deaa and an mflnenhal act of leaders (tom Dada 
Bha, Naoroj to Nelrrn and many otters lie Jayprakash 
NarayanandAsoka Mehta etc) scent, do soerahsm has not 
been able to stake deep roots m India over the last few 
decades 


This situation cannot be adequately explained by such mmor 
factors as limited funds cetUm organizational areaknesses 
superior pohtieal strategy of other parties and shortage of 
iTorkers etc These ate consequences of ds weakness, rather 
than the causes It also cannot be easily explained by referrmg 

to the tlisaensioiis between ararious socialist parties and mthin 

them For this purpose it would be necessary to understand the 
ongmal version of the western socialist thought and to see 
how like avestern technology how the origmal sociabst ideas 
confronted with an entirely new set of see al economical and 
cultural factors m India made painful attempts to modify 
itself acoordmg to the new conditions and how in course of its 

adjustment it acquired its existing forms and patterns 

As culture never travels m parts (of course there may be 
diffusion A assimilation of a fe« elements) were there two ways 
open to it Either to create m India the original circum- 
stances in which it had been born or to get adapted to the 
over powering influence of the cnlture of the country iihieh it 
m^des It would be fascinating to sec how sociahsm or a 

c ture-ray of wcotern socialism behaved whea it penetreated 
the prism of the Indian body pobtic 



elements of socialist thought 

Socuvliat thought h'vs two facets.. The first, its more baroque 
aspect ( a more mtclligiblo and popular notion) has a great 
emotional appeal. Tho second, the more roco tj-pe, is intel- 
lectual, doctrinnaire and rational 

At tho emotional piano and m respect of its baroque 
aspect tho word socialism is at onco suggestive of an incan- 
descent view of a new civilization — stateless and classless— free 
from coercion and condict It inspires m the believers 
a vision of a society uncontoniuiated by the degrading 
touch, of mequality and injustice. Its overtones aw'akcn 
new hopes, quickens fresh desues. and conjures in theic minds 
a scintillating picture ot an Eldorado of harmony and peace. 

However, no sooner do we leave the penumbra of its 
luminous associations and move towards its opaque core, this 
many a-splendoured thing loses its brilliance and there wo 
sec hard designs and forms of socialist thought, doctrines, and 
theories 

Traditionally, socialist thought gets divided into two 
schools : uptopian socialists and the scientific socialists. The 
Utopian Socialists were Samt-Simon, Charles Pourrier, Qw en, 
iVoudban, Gandhi, Blanc, Buber, and Bhave, and the 
scientific socialism comprises the teachings of ifanc, Engel, 
Lenin. Ihio, ami Hinh etc. 

The Utopians were gifted with a vision and had an intui- 
tive grasp of tlio various aspects oi tlio “social question*'. 
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They have been called "pocta of socialism’'. They stressed 
moral examples as the road to better world. They thought 
poorly of politics and political methods. In their thoughts 
ethical element is dommnnt. They were anti-mdustrial and 
agrarian-minded. 

Utopianism is fundamentally a quest for the community. 
Utopians believed "that discipline and delight of association 
can come through man's immersion into his local, regional 
commune, his work, tmdo commune, and other voluntarj’ * 
associations, village communes with their mesh of agricul- 
tural. and handicrafta-cum-indnstrial octivities, cooperatively 
orvned and worked, and such communes, endlessly proliferated 
and federally associated— this is the vision of the Utopians." 

Scientific socialists drew their conclusions from an industrial 
social milieu in BtUian, Germany, and France. Scientific 
socialists believed in laws of historical development rather 
than moral persuasion. They behoved in the efficacy of poli- 
tical method and in exploiting the energies of the state for 
furthenng social ideal. They believed m the theoiy of class 
struggle and conflict. They believed in crisis and catastrophe 
which lead to war and which in turn create conditions for social 
revolution. 

Scientific socialism rejects the methods of reform and is an 
exponent of collective approach. It thinks in terms of collec- 
tive groups of people— trade unions, parties, and organizations! 
The individual gets absorbed in the group. It believes in 
compulsion and pressure. 
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(III) 

socialism in india 

The general appeal of aoctalism in. India is xmdeiuable. 
The conditions m India n-ero favourable for it Socialist 
thought could have capitalised on this asset 

Naturally m a country de«-sicatcd and disfigured bv 3 aiming 
inequalities of brrtb, income, and status, and in a country 
irhere poverty 13 a rule rather than an exception, this aspect 
of socialism is bound to invoke m the heart of the people a 
deep and lasting response No party can ei cr think of support- 
ing the ’‘status quo” and stand for its perpetuation The 
passion for equality and social justice is tlio heritage of Indian 
national movement Indians fought for freedom for the sake of 
a higher social end Gandhi and Nehru and others taught the 
masses to think in terms of an egahtanon order The influence 
of Russia and China m this respect is not inconsiderable Con- 
sequentlj’-, it has become a national ideal above party politics 
It has become a value which stands enshrined in the 
constitution m form of the Directive Prmciples of State Policy 

Any party which 18 also uedded to democratic values will 
not and should not find 003 difificully m innmng the support 
•of the people- And India to the extent it believes in social 
and pohtical and economic justice is scciahsts, and the sociahst 
parties reflect this popular mood and ideal 

India’s first taste of socialism or its first encounter with 
socialism begins after the war in 1914 tAlthcugh in the wiiting 
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of earlier Indian political thrakere there are certain ingredients 
of socialism tfj Dada Bhai N-'oroji Bipin Cliandcr 

Pal Lala Lajpat Rai and a set of terrorists in the 
first decade of tirentieth centnry) This contact began ^uth 
the process of infiltcrntion of scientific bocialiam as 
preached by Mars and as practiced by Lenin Tlicro is 
evidence to shov that a number of Indian revolutionaries 
greeted the birth of Soviet Rn«sir m ID17 and sent 
greetings to Lenin ivJio reciprocated TJie first major organized 
attempt lo 'promote fiocriiam in India vpo the establisliment 
of the Communiat Partj tf India m 19^4 A largo numbci of 
terror stB subscubed to revolutionary Boc'ali«m Even tho 
CongrcfsS Socialist Party «as led by confirmed Marxirn socin- 
]isU JjLo JaypraLa'h Karay^n ard Acherya Norendra Eot 
Even Nehru was not tramuno from the fascination of Mars 

Starting aitb purely Marxian revolutionary socialist tra- 
dition Indian socialism lies pursued c tery torturous Imc of 
development in an attempts to adapt its origmal pastulates and 
elements to the now environment. We shaU consider how 
nalionplism, agiatiava and pcaoant economy, tradition village 
boronu mtics, nd trctjc.-l fuctore cf "ccielist morimcnt 
influenced tho grow th of socialism m India 

Indian social and cultural milieu 

In nineteenth century fundamental social, economic, and 
political changes took place m Europe as a result of J fcnch 
Revolution and Industral Revolution The entire Europ "a 
civilization was m a flux. Out of this ferment emerged the 
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'formnl'xtions of scientific socinlism Oripn'’llj scientific socia- 
lism was cosmopolitan Mani had exhorted the workers of the 
world to unite It was born m conditions created hj industrial 
capitalism , It was based on the inrtewialistic values It had 
as Us term of reference an urban or an iirbanirmg societj It 
dcveloptd m free sovereign states It accepted the basic anta- 
gonism hetw een man and Katiire because m tbe west the 
fentire basis of thought is the hifurcation between man and his 
natural surroundings It takes a'« axiomrtic the values of 
conflict and competition and exploitation ^ ^ ^ 

Howc\cr> m India it hrd to reckon with on entirelj 
difTeretit milieu India was rural end feudal Indian social 
stmeturo was stratified Indian societj h-'d not seen the frag- 
mentation atomization of its essentially communitarian 
social pattern It was not so de**plj polarized into classes— 
the proletariat and the capitalist India did not fullj subsc- 
nbo to the gTo»s inatcnabstic values m so far as it did not 
subscribe fully to JIansian cmpliasi» on the primacy of matter 
Indian culture has an intuitive apprccLation of the state of 
harmonj that ex sts at the heart of creation It boheves that 
nature and man are not in conflict with each other ‘There 
i3 a covenant between Man and Nature It believes that all 
de\ elopment irns ha«cd on this asset and the human onler 
i3 not divorced from the natural o-dcr " Consequently , tlie 
notion of antagoniein, violence, and conflict which is implicit m 
■western scientific socialism is rather alien to Indian attitudes 
to socml question 
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Except for commun\st8 no nationalism socialist group 
could have resisted the call of nationalism Neither 
Congress Socialist Partj nor Congress could bargain national 
freedom for ideology Aa a grand coalition of various nationalist 
forces irrespective of positive ideological affiliations on questions 
of social and economic reconstruction Congress could not have 
by virtue of its composition accepted the full— blooded radical 
socialist programme and thus reduce itself to a party For 
it socialism was secondaij At that time national unity iras 
more essential than ideological confonnitf Similarly, tho 
Cong^aa vSoeialist Party had to pay the price of nationalism 
m term^ oV organizational tteabnesses The national struggle 
kft the party little time to attend to tho task of formulation 
and propogatioii of socniist ideals Jn fact when the socialist 
leaders were put in yads on account of their anti-impcriahst 
Agitation the extreme left uing Communist Party consolidated 
its position and built its cadre of workers and organization 
(Hon Knshan Singh) Whatever be the justification of the CSP 
to remam as a pressure group withm Congress ultimately it 
turned out to be uijarioiis to the socialist cause Having 
started as a group within Congress which comprised of several 
elements namely, landlords. aTistooxats jveaaanta middle 
claases, and workers it could not acquire a distinct class- 
orientation and its association with Congress implied an 
deological compromise on the question of class struggle, 
and collects e control 

Scientifio socialism is a doctnne of industrial society 
Industrial society is primarily mobile competitive and 
non contemplative It drew its conclusions from the indust- 
rial conditions It considered proletariat as the carrier of 
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socialism But m India socialist thought was confronted 
with tho problems of on ogranOR community whose customs 
mores and urges were so diQerent from that of the proletariat 
Agrarian values are characterized by contemplative atributes 
stability, and ' poise Tho proverbial wantlcssness con- 
templation and inv ardness are tho outstanding feature of an 
agrarian society ITarx himself did not have a vcn high 
opimoii about the rovolutionarj capacity of tho peasant 
Naturally in course of time tho socialist ideas ^vc^e bound to 
bo effected by these conditions Congress Socialism has to 
reckon With these sot of circumstances While tho p“asant is 
n neglected subject m socialism of tho uest it could not 
Ignore tho peasantry m India In India tho relation between 
Boci ihsm and tho peasant is vcr> crucial 


There wtis one more characteristic of tho agrarian situation 
in India Indian rural c immunities are well knit India is 
permeated u ith a sense of the communit) The coniraunitanan 
spirit IS a unique feature of on Indion village There is more 
soclat solidarity there tlxan m tho cities Scientiflo socialism 
was wont to dealing with an alienated and emancipale»l in- 
dividual and atomised societies m the west Tho doctrine 
of class struggle which serves its purpose m such societies hits 
at the roots of the social cohesireness which is the basic charac- 
ter of Indian \iUago Tho organic an i interdependent nature 
of tho % illage was bound to be disrupted by the introduction of 
tho I !ca of class conflict or the partj conflict It was bound 
to hinder tho pomotion of tbo community sense Thus tho 
thoorj of class struggle of tho scicntiGo socialism did not 
suit Indian conditions Tho socialist thought in India had 
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to reckon with this fact and change its bias m fsTour of ut- 
opian socialism which favours a whoUstic approach 

The very composition of the leadership of the Congress 
Socialist Party was not homogeneous The Nasik group 
whicli was drawn from the westernized middle classes was 
representative of three major ingr^ients of political ideas 
then current m India JaJ prakash Narayan vras an uncom- 
promising Marxist Patwardban represented the Gandhtim strand 
as opposaed to Narayan Patwardhan's upbringing as a theoso- 
phist may have strengthend his Gandliian lilt of thought 
Asoka Mehta the arch theoratician of the Party represent 
element of social democracy He was deeply influenced 
hy the European uptopian thinkers This fascination 
for utopianism links him with Gandhi s sarvodnya which also 
like the Utopians is anli-mdustrialist and deeply en^umoured 
of the agrarian bias Achnrya Natendrca Dev was the expo- 
nent of Marxism 

In View of this mixed quality of leadership consistmg 
of those influenced bj Gandhi social democrats and Marxists 
the miin stream of socialist thought as represented by CSP 
or the Socialist Party or the PSP have never been wble to 
make "a satisfying synthesis of the three incompatible mgre- 
dients of Gandhi-ism social democracy and Marxism ' (Han 
ICrishan Singh) And now »o see that this body of socialist 
thought has almost been swallowed by the Gaudhian utopia- 
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under tho pressure of Indian tradition, and the prevailing 
cccnomic and cultural factors. 

Finally, “the socialists have been their oivn enemies”. 
In the firet instances the 5 ' started with many handicaps. 
They were divided. It lacked political realism in so far as 
they could not discuss their dtCTcrences m camera. They 
suffered from disasterous disasensions from 1952 onwards. Even 
earlier similar disagreementa and indisciplme has been 
common feature of psp politics. 

(iv) 

conclusion 

Thus scientific socialism has been subject to several pre- 
ssures due to which it could not retain its original form and 
content in India. It gradually moved away from its original 
postulates. In so far as the main stream of socialist thought 
(PSP, sp, R«p etc ) is concerned it has moved toward up- 
topian socialism, which has great relevance for India in new 
of its peasant economy, its settmg, its harmonious viev of 
life and nature, and its communitarian social organization. 

As regards Congress socialism it has also ceased to be m 

line with the original socialist tradition vlnch accepted total 
galloping nationaliz.ation as a pcnneco to the social questions' 
of re*distnbution of wealth. Congress believes m discriramating 
socialiration and in tapping the productive resources of the 
free sectors of economy. In fact this kind of mixed economy 
is being accepted by' several European socialist parties, who 
^he^^light of recent social and economic changes are re-defining 
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socialism m terms other than the public ownership of all means 
of production The Dutch Swedish Swiss and even Austrian 
socialist parties m recent years have reviewed their policies 
and modified them and redefined them in ethical terms and 
restated their views on total nationalization Thej accept 
private enterpnzo 

Hero 13 a very interesting situation One variety of so- 
cialism in India 13 tending towards utopianism-which as 
pointed earlier is a search of community , it is agrarian in bias 
and it 13 humanistic in emphasis However correct its emiiahasis, 
utopian socialism it is still vague idealistic, and anamolous 
Except for its poetic generalizations, it has not been able to 
stato a concrete programme of action and It has yot to evolve 
its specific modes, instruments and agencies of action 
It will continue for some timo to interest groups of intellec- 
tuals who would debate and discuss it in cloistered study 
circles and seminars It is still a philosophy of mtcrpretation 
This philosophy has yet to developed itself luto on art— the art 
of changing and recreating society in the image of the original 
ideal 

Therefore Congress socialism has the comparative 
advantages of being practical, commumcablc, concrete and 
specific It has its agencies and instruments of action, 

* however imperfect and illogical Therefore, it has a better 
chance. Whether it is socialism or not, at least the people 
have a word — a magio ivord — ^to define their social aspirations, 
to satisfy their sense of idealism to give them the pride 
of being progressive But the question is — hmv long cau a 
nation stand duped by the mythopiec quality of slogans 
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As opposed to both these two, there is the extreme left- 
wing Bociahsm of the Communist Party of India, which has not 
so far j^compromised on the essential elements of socialism 
stated above In terms of organization comparative clarity 
and cadre of workers and programme it scores a point over 
the other two But it suffers from other serious defects which 
makes it unacceptable to the large masses of India Its 
popularity is fagged to evfrinsic factors However, it should 
become acceptable now that it has accepted constitutionahsm 
How anamoloue and tentative is tlie state of socialism 
m India The uord has the crpacity to inspire, unite, and 
drive people to work But the organizations wedded to socialism 
m India are circumscribed by their own inherent capacities to 
vork and to effect a synthesis and integration of their ideas, 
and programmes with the reality of India 


NotQ Al^o read 'New Dimensions of Soctali’ 


■Dnortbodoi Essays 
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say, that cnhzat.on « tha prooeas of aAan.zat.on W,th 

the passage of time more «nd more people took to the vahes 

™ll of of the 

push of the raZr mckr’^““ ‘dhard emtom “"t ‘'r 

m the reral area, Weber also boheves that cTy ^,”0 *1'^° 
rate ereat.on of man m an attemp rwards self erpress.on a 

behoves that the or, g.n of the c, tj rsfenct, on J ,t J es m ta 

seareb for environmental conveniences and so long as ineo T 
tie, of convemences bcteecn diflerenl places last cities will Irte 
and cviat Gres has differentiated five stages of civibrat 
when eonsidored tom tbo point of viea of the relation betreat 
economic devolopment and tie habitation pattern The 
.B the forrn of habitation at the level of collectional economy 
second is the form of habitation at the stage of the nomadic em. 
nomy the third at the level of settled village economy fourth 
at torn economy and the fifth at metropolitan economy Utba 
nization is thsrefore obriously related to the level of teolmolorrv 
or the economic development The higher the eeonom.e advanS 
■the greater the urhanization 

Cities as agglomeration of large nnmbor of people did not 

appear until after 3000 B C Thongl, metropohs of a million 
inhabitants existed in China prior to Greco Roman periol 
the process of rapid urbanization as rrorld aide phenomena 
became veiy marked since the time man started making 
conscious efforts in transforming the uorld he lives With 
the acceleration of the industrial revolution smeo 1800 irhilo 
the population of the uorld increased by 2 50 times the 

population resident m cities of five thousand or more persons 
multiplied 30 times and the pcpulation resident m lOO 
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thousand or more increased by 20 tunes Duruig the IDth 
century the increase m large cities Tras more mp d In 1 950 
35 per cent of the populahon in Europe lived m cities of 
20 000 inhabitants m Oceania 47 percent 42 percent in 
h*orth American and m USSR 31 per cent In Asia it is 13 % 
but m a fev years it ill be greatly accelerated Assian socie 
ties are over urbanized 

(») 

forces at work 

This process of urbanization m recent times has acquired 
a ncu* character on account of rapid advance m the means of 
transportation and communication which abridge social psychic 
and spatial distances beta ecn people living m rural and urban 
areas which prior to these inventions and innovations were 
out off from each other by unpassable barriers of geography 
and long distances Technological developments have brought 
into point-blank proxiraitj these patterns of cultures namely 
the little tradition of rural areas and the great tradition of 
the urban areas It appears that as an inevitable concomitant 
of the advancement of civilization urbamsm as a na^ of 
life must spread more rapidly not onlj to the hinterland of 
the metropohtan centres but through out the nation and the 
differences beUveen urban and rural must stcadilj dimmish 
(Ecafe Report on Urbanization in Asia and the Far East 1957) 

The vectors of urban Iife-wnys enter the rural commumties 
like a trojan horse m the form of a radio a television set a 
movie a neare paper or a new gadget a new machine or an 
individual who operates between the town and village In 
other voids in addition to the tendency that the villagers 
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Bet up of the ntrul 

destructive ofthe pattern of the ' , ^ ™ 

the rural community -nd 

"rt:;:r;:ur::^:^arT:“-^ 

mcanmer„r i / aga) There is a lack of the 

mcanmgini an 1 stmcturaliyp/l iif« /r* i . 

hccomes disorganized dust an I « 

uvtfern of I r , ‘'’B eetperative ru-al 

tion sets in and people tend to Z ‘’'2'''''““ 

and the mtima J tic^s of fTO.iy 1 , 3 °"’“°'' 
gethroteuup ^ "B'e^bonrhood 


1 1 I orejy an inuindua] as such but be »« m 

indmdualm society An individual needs „ soeial 1 1 of 
™h .u, table » ze fneither too small nor too hig, as to al' t oj 

means refoLnlation of rvlCZT*^ 

Identity of interest fteedon.„..Lr.Zp:Srrd:rn^ 

tiation or fmiot.ous converging on one end and in whmh 
is m essential things unity .nd in doubt freedom “^1? 
things tolerance (Olivetti; ” “ 


It IS true that the imd of coiporalc life , 
prevailed naturally m these nteas before the 
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proc-s-ies cannot bo rcMvcd It is not possible i.nd own if 
it 13 possible, it 13 not dosirablo But it is impcratuo to give 
1 nen orientation to their pattern of life It is essential to 
actuate or energize the debilitated conditions of life m rural 
areas because the nd\ancmg industrial development have 
created for them nev\ responsibilities and cares The rural 
areas arc bound to plaj a very vital part m the modem world 
however much it is inclined towards urbamzation More and 
more of the people in the world depend on less and le<!3 number 
of people m mral areas for their food supply Slore and more 
industrialization involves greater and greater quantities of raw 
material Higher and higher standard of living 
means more and more diversification of human needs and 
therefore production of more and more quantities of goods for 
an increasing population This involves more and more rural 
production Tiio rural population has not onJj to produce for 
»U own growing needs but also for tho needs of urban popula- 
tion and its industrial and mditarj needs 


Being so deeplj integrated into the dynamic sector of tho 
urban part of onr civilization or having been closciv joked to a 
■'t'rj fast sprinter such as the urban societies arc tho rural areas 
must Icam to move fast m order to bo able to jiorform tho 
new resj>onsibUitic8 


Moreover, rapid development involves a reckless and speedr 
<3T»loitstion of natural resources There is the cuntusuous 
sctxiping of tiip IjowU of the earth, the continuous ilepnvation 
of the sur'^occ of tho earth of its protective skin of the eoil 
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It involves cicaranco of new lands, deforestation intensive 
cultnatun exploitation of minerals mines, vatcr end 
land It involves depiction of irreplaceable materials All 
this upsets the delicate balance of nature and brings m its 
wake a nemisis, of v Inch one of tlie most devastating form is 
the erosion of soil The skin of the earth is subject to successive 
blows And if the process of erosion goes unchecked civilization 
may ends it«elf in a desert In USA about 4000 0000 dollars 
are spent on the question of soil erosion In Chma vast 
temtories have been victimizwl. and they have become useless 
expanses of dust and rock Europe also is beginning to knou 
the consequences of deforestation— 30% of the land m the 
Ticinity of Hanover vas earned offbj the v ind to sufth an 
extent that roads were covered by 15 mehes of layer of dust, 
humus, and sand 

Thus people are to clay faced with two titamc problems 
The erosion of society in rural areas and continuous depletion 
of land resources leading to soil erosion and its occompanying 
nsl s Conservation of both of these is the crying need 
Othonnse modem man will kill the goose that lays the golden 
eggs Rural areas and the worlds land and other resources 
must bo protected and conserved wisely Since urharazation 
is an irreversible process and it is inevitable it becomes all the 
more urgent that man takes adequate steps to husband the 
available resources 


Rural development is a world wide movement which aims 
at checking this two fold aosion, namely, erosion of society 
and erosion of land resources in rural areas It is a search for 
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a new principle of organizing the life m nirel "rcis m order 
to meet the clnllenge of urbrniz^tun and the p’^oblems of 
moreased production it brings m its v. kc It is es'enlnll^ 
a quest for a commiinitari n pattern in liprniony uith modem 
technical and economic valnes 

The communitj o^" the communitrri'«n order I psed on bonds 
of kinship or caste 01 sect or birth O'* anj other tr ditional 
element epnnot be rcTivcd It must t-’ke into cogni&ancc 
the neu emphasis on individiifl freedom rnd indirnhnlit\ 
It IS no longer possible to crcpte institutions end bccj'*! 
patterns m orhich there is the remotest likelihood of the 
mdindual being absorbed The freed mdinchirl abhors 
all irritating checks and restrictions He claims participation 
m the entire socipI process This assertion of individurl’s 
Tight to participrtion does not mipU that ho cleiras absolutu 
iramumU from logitimpto socipI control He is trilling to 
be controlled for the s^ke of tho enlargement of his ou*n 
freedom hnd that of the coroiininit} rt lerge 

Tho rediscovery of the group as an autonomous unit is one 
of most reaolutionizing everts m political theory rnd sociologj 
Groups have personality end therefore rights and duties 


The democratic process has evolved three major agencies 
tho community development cooperative movcircnt, and 
democratic decentrabzation Wo ’“hall discuss in tho 
following pages the value of the first tuo The i«suo of 
democratic decentralization is p^^ociated more pertinently 
•with political reorganization 
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(m) 

commnnity development 

Community means a local system of social interaction la 
which the behaviour of individual, is controlled rnd in 
which they participate ‘Community is organic in stiaicturc, 
limited m end and concrete in context" And development 
means spontaneous, purposue conscious action spread oaer 
a period of time It involves constant interaction of the 
indiaidu"! end ihe community winch cpnnot have re birth. 
if the individual remains unbofii Community development 
18 a muUi-procesged activity rt the ethical socirl, material 
as well as individual plane Self help is inherent la. 
this mode of social action 

This manner and pnilosophy of social action is o very 
popular tool m the nands of the democratic governments to. 
initiate social change in the otherwise stagnating and almost 
static rural eommunnes winch were being constantantly eroded, 
by a comple of forces— cy contact with western culture,, 
substituion of individual interest for old caste or tribal or 
secterian loyalties, money economy, mdustralization etc 

Commnnity development is village organization and all 
of the techmquo as to how people are brought together , how^ 
they are democratically organized , how to get the individual 
villager take part m it, how to get discussion and thinking 
started, how people get the things they think they need, how 
they judge the priority cf tl mgs they want It is a kind of 
socicl action m which people of a community organize them- 
selves for plenning and action In these programmes the 
emphasis is on the commnityiather on the village aspect oC 
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the derelopment •nliatever the interest of the people — as 
craftsman or as shopkeeper — irh tever be the intimate circle 
of their association — a familv or c erste or sect — progress m 
community development entails a widending of the community 
of interest and feelmg 


CO operation 

If comraunitv development movement is intended to re- 
Bii'sicato the community m a modern form then coopera 
tiou IS e device to faciht te the tasl of tecl nic I social and 
economic progress m rur 1 areas Cooperative movement la 
jusg the correct an plgnn of self help and selfishness It can 
provide the necessary schooling m democracy Through the 
mstnimentabtj of cooper^ ivos tethnical I no\ ledge techni 
cal information about new scientific discoaeries nea knowledge 
about soil plants animals diseases end of machines and 
tools can be spread m rural arCvS They also promote eco 
nomic jirogicss winch means how best to combine resources m 
a given localitj so as to aatisfj cs far as possible the complex 
and changing demand of societv 

The task of agncnUnral imptovement in rural areas is 
urgent As pointed earlier fanners working smgle-hande 1 
can not undertake the new rcsuonsibilities which growing 
in lustriahzation and urbanization brings in its Wcvke The 
formers must pool up their resources rud skills and work 
m union with others 'Moreover agncuUural progress whicJi 
depends upon a suitable land tenure svstem knowledge of 
practical technical skills and improvement reduction in cost 
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of crwlit reduction lu costs of {,oods and services for pro* 
duction and eonsumptioa spren Iitig of risks and uncer* 
tamitics and their minimizntion jmpro\ement of health 
of rural people end education end vocational training 
cannot bo initiated Ij tic sohtirj efforts of individuals 
Tlicse tasks can onlj l>e fulfilled b\ cooperative united action 
As institutions for pron oting technical end economic 
and social progress cooperatives have shown their utilitiy 
m a variet} of vra\s of circumstances They have helped 
to improve securitv of tenure, consolidate holdmgs 
(onscrvntion of natural resources ^facilitate land settlement 
foster grovUh of teclnical Inovvledge secure savmg 
administer cretlit, and imp'^ve marketing etc 

Cooperative socictv is a democratic association winch is 
nctuoll;^ ovmed rnd controlled by the members The surplus 
of the income over expenditure is distributed in proportion 
to the patronage of various incraters Its membership is 
voluntary Not oiil^ is tlio entry not forced but oven the 
exit IS not barred brom the social point of view the mo«t 
Significant feature of tic cooperative is that persons volun 
tarilj associate themselves rs human beings on the basis of 
equality for the promotion of economic interests lu this 
form of group action personal integrity and skills i.re not 
submerged Cepital is a contended servant and not a master 
It 18 neither claess bound nor state-hound In this associative 
activity mutuality and ethic**! dealings are kopt m mimh 
from the point of view of the economic action cooperatives 
secures for their membeis venotis kinds of services at low 
cost They iiio not b-cquisitvc units These cooperatives 
als » serve a social putpo«e m eo far as they provide educ t on 
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iu democracj’, responaibjbty, tolerance, training for political 
power, family spirit, encourage general rather than particular 
advance, and ensure united and constructive approach to 
common (juestions. 

The educational effects of cooperatives aro two-fold. 
Firstly, it helps m tho devolopracnt of individuals. It is 
real education. It frees tho individual from userers and 
profiteers and also from themselves and bad habits. It teaches 
them virtues uhich normally ore not natural to them, tliat 
IS, orderliness, foresight, punctuality, and digmty. It initiates 
individuals to the task of establishing new morality. 

Secondly, as stato<l above, it helps m the evolution of 
domocratio attributes. It can save people from disorder or 
autocracy, Tho cooperative principle '*of exact compliance 
uith rules, obedience to orders of an elected authority are tho 
foundations of solf-govemmcnt. 

• Both these, tho cornmumty development and tho cooperotivo 
movement arc noM a world — wide movement. Wherever demo- 
cratic values are honoured, these two movements will Cnd 
neceptance. In less dcvclojictl areas they are bound to faco 
some hmderanccs. Hon ever, as there is no other aUernativo 
except autocracy and anarchy, relentless efforts should bo mado 
to o\crcorao the-^c institutional, psjuhological, aud social hurdles 
endemic in thc<?e countnes. In these movements lie their 
hope of building a new commuuitanan order which nill 1)© 
able to withstand tho corrosion implicit in advancing urba- 
nization. If seen in this pcrspecti\*e much of tho pettj' 
clinical criticism levellotl against these movements n ill appear 
ridiculous. The significance of great historical events cannot 
be comprchcndwl by pygmy measures.* 



RURAL PROGRESS (i*)— AN ESSAY IN 
COMMUNAL DYNAMICS IN INDIA 

India lives in her villages —Gandhi 

(0 

In India also the process of rural degeneration has heen 
going on for several centuries During British, regime several 
ad hoc attempts v.sre made by vfcll TOeanwg offisirls 1 ke Btyne 
Darling hundreds of *»clf Bacrifing constructive "w orl ers under 
the leadership of Gandhi and a number of dedicated missio 
neres Ifthearorl of the first set of Trorkers i as uerk in 
conception and execution tho irork of the second group had 
a moral bias and that of the third set of irorl er ncs coloured 
bj non economic considerations 

After 1047 a fundamental policy nas formulated to eolie 
tl IS problem At present tl e programme of rural development 
m India is being conducted through three major agencies 
namclj tl e eommun ty devclopnient movement tlie co-opera 
tive moveirent and democratic dceentTcl i tion Wo vill 
consider the first tiro in tl is essay 

community development 

Jluch has heen said about tl e revolutionary character of 
this movement The essential ideas cn ■which the movement 
■was ba'cd are of lasting merit It began ns a unique pro 
gramme with a tremendous fanfare and rituals But t! o 
movement baa not struck deep roots and it 1 rs not evolcd 
continuing response from tie community for vho'o vrclfare 
it was to magnificently laiincl cd 
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This programme, which has been charged with high destiny 
has i)een reviewed and re-rerie«cd several times by several 
oiEcial and parliamentary evaluation committees, of which 
the most significant was Balwantrai Jlehta Committee in 1957 
which suggested certain far — reaching measures in the light 
of which the commumty development programme was revised 
in April 1958 As this Committeo found the tempo of the 
programmes very fast tho government nt its suggestions agreed 
that instead of having the whole countr}' covered by the com- 
nnmiU’hlochsby the end of the Second Five Year Plan in 19G1, 
the target date maj- be extended to October 1963. 

It is more than one year when tho entire programme was 
overhauled and reviewed m tho light of the Balwantrai Mehta 
Committeo Boport, But tho Report of tho Seventh Evalua- 
tion Committeo of tho Programme Evaluation Committeo in 
iTuno 1060 has again shown that in none of the spheres 
there has been anj outstanding fchic\cmcnt '•There aro 
lights and shades in tho picture of the Community I)e% rlop- 
ment Programme in actual operation The shades predomi. 
note and one gathers the impression of an inadequately co- 
ordinated endeavour, governroeiitaJ rather than popular in 
character, and sustained more by hojic than achio-icmcnt.” 

From the point of view of the %alue of these programmes 
to revive the community siiint, it appears that little headway 
has been made Although the contribution of tlie people 
when taken commulatirely is mounting, jt shows a progressive 
deterioration year by j-ear. Tlie community ih still apathetic. 
Tlio po«y5ibilities of making us© of tho teacher and the school 
ffto means of fiame‘'«ing ffie co-opcratibn of (he community 
properly exploited. 
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Tile Amount of people’s particip-vtion may be measured 
by the participation of the people through village institutions 
such os panchayats or their contribution in terms of labour 
material, and cash or any evidence of the change of the 
attitude among the vilLageta and their expectations of the 
future Tho panchayats ere dominated either by the high- 
caste or high-mcome groups or the landlords. The harijans 
seldom participate Again these panchajats are also dominated 
by higher age groups It has been estimated that only 
1 I percent of the members of the panciiayats were under 
25 years and 38 9 between 25 and 40 years But the saving 
factor in the situation is that the villagers are still inclined 
favourably towards tho panebayat which is accepted as a 
representative body As regards the voluntary rontributions 
"this clement has lost much of its original appeal" 

This unsatisfactory stite of one of the most significant 
of India’s endeavours is not due to the basic quality of the 
project The defect lies m the approach to these programmes. 
The political and party considerations have be^n responsible 
for some of the defects m these programmes which baa e 
become mere show avindows to impress foreigners and to catch 
votes Too much is being attempted in one grasp although 
it IS undeniable that the situation is verj desperate and needs 
immediate redress 

It is no use blaming the government for tbis It is m the 
verj nature of these programmes to fail m the hands of the 
government which by a irtue of its own nature can not carry 
out such programmes for ever It can initiate these projects 
and can provide financial assistance and teenme 1 aid But 
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the lu'Miner lu hicli and tho extent to hi cli the community 
responds and accepts responsibilitj also determines the success 
of these programmes 

The defect also lies in the m bilily of the ^ ilhgc leadership 
and its corporate commumtj apmt to m-'kc the_Tillage a better 
place Village leadership will be strtnlhcned if the flight of tho 
educated to the toivns can be checked Thev should be in some 
naj or other retained to fight superstition ca=te isra, obscnran. 
tism and to bring order into panchajat b^ talking on equal 
terms to the high castes and tlie government official The 
role of Tillage level ivorKer roust be i-cviewed There is too 
much that this bumble functionary is supposed to do The 
frequenej of bis contacts with his chentele are aery feu and 
spread oaer a vera long period of time 

Caste continues to be a stumbling block m the regeuciot 

One of tho hmdciances to the development of the progrotnmea 
18 the prevalence of trsailioncl inter group relations vrio 
cultural clogg ng is responsible for the sloame'® of chaDj, 
Therefore hero is an urgent need for ro-orgnizmg these in er 
group relations which no doubt ai ill bo modified bj ^ ® ^ 
vancement of education and thiough the lever cf tec 
impro\ement at the raateriol productive level 


Adinimstrative and sociological measures m an illiterate 
commumtj will not work effectivelj The enhancement of 
education i\ill diSaoUo these existing difficulties And it is a 
aerj euconraoing sign that of rfl the items of the progr mmes 
the hunger for education IS mcrcasmg and m this bes India s 
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greatest hope Education will create conditions of mental 
ncccptenco of these programmes 

In tlie mean while a Irrge amount of rcsponsibilitv falls 
upon the existing educated elite to set an example of service 
and intcgntj and high standards of civic responsibility and 
corporate sense 

In the ultimate analysis the entire programme is w tempo 
r'Tv dericc m order to procidctho mitial generative pvish in 
the form of new tcclmiqtie and ideas The criteria of their 
success is that m the end these mmt become self generative 
in the comnuinity B it for making those ideas self generative 
certain institutional change^ here to ho made At present'the 
methwU emflojcd in the progcammo are piecemeal and put 
into practice through individual foci They arc confined to I ej 
personality method and difTiision of ideas tlnough mass con 
tact India has not jet found an cifective institutional 
airangetnent which vrill peipctuato the change ulueh is desired 
to be made m these areas 

Whatever the fadings of this programme so long as India 
believes m the democratic reconstruction it u ill have to 
adhere to this mode of social action struggle vnth it perfect 
it and finally break through the barrier of stagnation TJio 
only point that may bo remembered is that India must carry 
out tlus programme with a greater realism end less slo 
ganeering 

00 

cooperative farming 

Cooperative movement m India started in 1904 In the 
1004 Act it was restricted to credit societies Later 
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tho movement began to cnlai^c end co\er more more Bplicres 
Dxinng vrrr II non credit cooperatives made great progress, 
prrticulrrl^ consumers cooperatives Tlie movement cohered 
15% of the population After 1947 'it became tho kingpin of 
development plrnmng m tie first jear phn ’ "nd it has 
become the key stone of the stiuciurc of third five jear plan 

The original aim of the cooperative movement in Indie was 
to develop credit facilities in rur. 1 arecs In 1950-o7 only 
1,015,510 pnm«rj agricuUur'l credit societies advanced loans 
amounting to 57 33 crores which repr ‘■ent only 10% of the 
total credit needs of rural areas Thu virtual failure of credit 
cooperatives shows that the merits of cooperatives lies m its 
efiecicnc^ to cover everj aspect of the farmer s life m the 
commumty It must take the form of multi-purpose-souetios 
which will solve tho problem of production maiketing and 
credit Now there are indications that the scope of tho move- 
ment IS being broadened It is hoped that tho serMco coope. 
ratues which are proposed to be organized m future will 
tackle simultaneously the problems of credit, marketing and 
production 

In 1959, m a bid to do something fundamental in the 
sphere of agriculture, to which as compared to mdustrj le=>s 
rttcntion has been given in the second plan the Congress 
adopted a new pattern of hnd reforms based on village coope- 
ratives Ihc^o cooptratues will promote tho welfare of its 
members bj introducing progre^^ut fcnning methods improv- 
ed techniques of cultivation providing credit discharge other 
servicing functions, and arrange for pooling end irarkeling tho 
f gricnlturil produce etc 
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Congress also tlcel.rc<l that the future agranan pattern 
should he that of cooperatirc joint fainun„ m irhich lend 
anil be pooled for joint ciiltiTation the farmers retaimng the 
properta rights and getting a sl,a„ produce in pro 

portion to their land riirthci those nlio actually aroih on 
the land arhelher they oam the land or not anil get a share in 
proportion to the ai ork pnt in hj them on the joint f rm 

The entire scheme aa sdiaided into taao phases from the 
pomtofaieirof the oaeenl on Prior to tho institution of 
joint farming scriacc coopcrrtia-es mil be org nizcd This strge 
anil be oompleled aaithin three years and then jo nt cultivation 
may he started In pursuance of this policy the centre informed 
the state govornraeuls tliet eight crores mil be given to them 
to provide loans to 4 000 primaiy village cooperatives from 
July 11)60 to March 1900 It aias also decided to eniolo 20 
THillion members 

Theproponeiit'iofthisirograrame have jcpeatedly stated 
-th t this pattern of cooperative farming is different ihim 
■collective firming where in addition to land all other resources 
of the members -’re pooled and the ownership of land dis 
appears in so for as the mcomc is divided according to -nork 
•done Itisalsoemphaszedth t compulsion will not be used 
an tr-’nsition from service cooperatives to joint farming 

Hciiever this decision of the ruling party has imtiated 
a great debate m the countrj regarding the efficacy of this 
form which involves a radical institutional change 

There is no strong case for rejecting totally the idea of 
joint farming seivice cccperatives and joint cultivation with 
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ccr£cnt Ihis patterms a logical cnimmntion of tho process 
of 2 imicflin abolition It 'nould facilitate the introduction 
of scientific farming methods end erwlicate the handicaps of 
small-holdings Farmers mil get acce^ to Hrger resource* for 
development and it niU increase food production It mil make 
mechanization and possible crop protection easier 

The most fundan ental merit of this cooperative pattern is 
that it mil revive and btrengthen communal spirit among the 
rural population iihicU have hitherto been subjected to the 
'vtonnstic values of nrbani«m The peasant mil now learn to 
live and vork in and through another kind of group hfe based 
on mutuality and freedom This new nssociatiou vill form the 
base of a participant commnmtarian order essential for the 
welfare of rural areas These cooperatives will take democracy 
to the gra^s roots of the Lfo of the rural population 

Sloreover, mcKlom agriculture cannot remam uneffected by 
the general tendency of commercialization and specialization 
prevailing m other sectors of economy Agriculture i* no 
longer a way of life It has become on industry and therefore 
it must he managed according to sound business principles Co- 
operatives in agriculture mean introduction of business pr nci- 
ples m agricultural activities The reorganization of rgnculture 
according to scientific business principles will enable it to 
di'^charge the twin self-contradictory responsibiUties m respect 
of ever increasing production on one hand and husbanding of 
available resources of land and community on the other 

pre conditions of success 

However, this movement cannot succeed without certa n 
pre-requi8itc8 and pre-conditions Experiences m other coun- 
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tries suggest that cooperatives cannot function witliout social 
cohcnsion able management general economic stability and a 
suitable political environment Ita success s also conditioned 
by the le\ el of education qualitj of local leadership quantum 
of managerial skill and training If the movement is to take 
roots it must develop a jural conscience rural will and rural 
direction This is the quintessence of rural progress Governm 
cutal aid and political patronage must be progressivelj with 
drawn oi reduced to a minimum 

In India there are besides these general considerations 
some particular problems such as created by its ancient plural 
istio authoritarian social pattern There is the dire need for 
representative selfless authentic local leadership which in the 
initial stages of growth will prove essential and useful 
It 18 an arduous task m these areas to promote disciphao 
cohesion and a sense of communal ^relfa^o in people 
who no doubt hove been used to other forms of group 
disciplines and values ha%e yet to learn to get used to 
the rigorous restraints and tolerance needed for workmg m 
cooperative associations In Indio it will bo one of tasks of the 
initiators of cooperative movement to create mamtam and 
support local leadership for this purpose Tor example 
it has been laid do^Tn that produce will be distributed m 
proportion to the holdings of the land of the members Dis- 
putes ore bound to be rnsc in respect of distribution of net 
produce because land is not of equal fertility those owning 
more fertile lands will insist on having a larger share 

Besides leadership there is the need of presenting the entire 
idea of cooperative movement to people m the light of a higher 
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ro-enter Indipn riiral scpno by the backdoor in the modern 
dress of cooperatives 

Similarly castcism is a danger to the promotion of tho new 
communitarian outlook of which the cooperative movement 
holds promise. There are indications that this is not improbable. 
Members of same high caste or sub-caste may join and form co- 
operatives to tho exclusion of low -caste groups or within tlie co- 
operatives the consideration of caste affiliations may out-weigh 
economic and other legitimate considerations. Tho introduction 
of cooperatives many excerbate the evils of caste which stil 
exercises powciful inCuence m rurrl areas. 

All tlieso factors of leadership, idcolofj', feudalism and 
caste mindedness will take time It would be unwise to pro- 
mote this movement at a fast tempo. It must grow grr dually 
and steadily These social obstacles will have to bo overcome. 
It must be realized that the presence of this kind of reactionary 
“infra structure" flHckcno the process of rurol growth. Indian 
masses which aro iraprisoncil in these ancient geological' 
social formations will have to bo emancipated from their 
tyranny and set free to reconstitute or reorganize themselves 
into new pssociations and groups such r-s cooperatives and 
panchayats and nation and world ortler. The process cannot 
bo hastened, how ever pressing the need. 
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tence mthin a year. It is onderstandable that for a party or an 
organization responsible for tUo execution of a certain pro- 
gramme target dates help to maintain to a certain extent the 
even tempo of activity. However, in practice the consideration of 
target makes the agency sacrifice the essence of the programine. 
Activity is confused with achievement. 

Cooperative movement is an essay m the promotion of a kind 
of hnman and social consciousness. The measure of its growth 
is not the arithmatic aggregate of the number of cooperatives 
established. It is a fallacious index of success. Obsession with 
quantitative development of cooperatives will destroy the value 
of cooperative as a grand movement directed towards a revolo- 
tioniry social purpose. It may introduce element of coercion in- 
to the movement. Planmng lU goes with sucli movement whoso 
domain is the spirit of man. Yon can hasten the production, 
of goods, but normally yoa neither can hasten the process of 
acceptance of new ideas, now habits anil new social behaviours 
and nor can the reject of old ideas, traditions and dogmas. And 
if this IS attempted, cooperative movement w ill cease to operate 
on a voluntary basis. 

criticism 

Some critics of this movement while accepting in principle 
the value of cooperatives belicvo that in the process of actual 
working the basic principles of coopciation will be compro- 
mised. For example, the question of proprietary rights of the 
farmers on their land. It is true, says the critic, that the 
property rights are retained. But what will they mean in 
leaVily, when "'boundanes of that farm have hecn up-rooted, 
when tractors and machines ate tuimmg over that land wJdch 
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once ^ras six or eight or ten farms ’* In the end people in co- 
operatives will insist fin distributing net produce according to 
work and not in proportion to the land held. This provision 
will encourage the growlb of fonctionless or lazy farmers, who 
own large areas in the cooperative As this is bad, the 
members of the cooperatives will insist, and of course rightly, 
on distribution being made on the basis of work, and not the 
side of land. Tim mil disturbthe present man-land, nexus 
and in effect proprietory right will remain defimct. 

There is one more objection. It is asserted by the critics 
that cooperative farming will not increase production. The ex- 
perience of other coimtries are quoted to prove this. In U S A big 
farms produce 12 2 quintals of wheat per hectare and in USSR 
0 3. In UK the small farm produce 28 6 quintals per hectare 
and in Denmark S4'.3 and in Japan 2G 6 There is a great lag 
between the agricultural prodnetion in USSR where large 
farms exist and the rest of the world. Comparisons are mis- 
leading. However it is cfcar that the cooperative farms must bo 
of a medium sire. 

In India it has been found that in big cooperatives the 
money-lenders and landlords dominate over the peasant with 
smaller resources Therefor© coeperative farming without 
fixation of ceiling on land and similar other measures for equal 
distribution of land will not serve much useful purpose. 

conclusion. 

India has set into motion two mighty programmes The 
anticipations aroused by community development has not yet 
been materialized In fact scepticism about these programmes 
is growing. It is trafyo indeed, Tlie government is 





partly rcaponsiblo for this It mado it into a gigantic slogan 
and people took it seriously and literally It is not in the 
nature of these programm‘>s to succeed so easih' The govern- 
ment should have educator! the people and also itself and 
started the movement -with sober enthusiasm and realism To- 
day the primary effort of those who believe in this movement 
should be to fight the prevailing defeatism It should abandon 
its flare for effects end people learn to take and see the cons- 
tructive TiCAi of this movement Tihichisthe only panecil 
of India's rural difficulties 

Similarly, for cooperatives, it is interesting to note that this 
harmless movement which has been going in India for the last 
four decades shouU start such controversy as rre see is being 
raised India The critic endorse cooperation in principle But 
when it becomes a party issue they lose their poise and 
objectivitj It IS true that there ore short comings but smeo 
basically the idea of cooperation suits Indio a more positive 
attitude should be taken and constructive suggestion made to 
improve the lacimea The community development and coopera- 
tive movement must be removed from the plane of political 
controversies and their planning evccution, and management 
must be left in the hands of an independent autonomous bod^ 
complotclej immunize'l against anj political bias 



I’OPULA'tlON PROBLEM— A SCAREC5ROW 

Lunger and love constitute the germ of all 
human history — Buddha 
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nco-malthnsian scarecrow 

Insecurity is a condition of human existence. Civilization 
is a search for security ; it is man's attcmiit to mitigate this 
inevitable and immutable context or reference But there ore 
times '\\hen civilization instead of ameliorating the situation 
'norsena it. 

We are passing through such dreadful times uhen having 
helped himself to overcome, to some extent, several varieties 
of insecurities, man faces another baffling and intriguing form 
of insecurity — namely, having to live in the constant dread of 
his own creations Han's mind found the secret of the atom 
and hnman races lives on the e<lge of temfic suspense as to 
^\hat^\^ll follow. ]\[an’s inventiveness found machines and 
human beings are threatened by robotism and a fear of 
being ntrophie<l by mechanistic values. JIan's talent founded 
for himself a state and the individual lives in the constant 
anxiety of being absorbed in it and thus lose himself. Under 
tho divine injunction— go forth and multiply thy race— ho 
embarked on the joyful task of perpetuating himself as a 
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specie. But today man is afraid of his own progenies. 
Children are considered as *'miwantcd guests”, and LUhjoys 
who would spoil the enjoyments, holidays, and cocktails of 
their elders. 

The statistics obsessed demographers are raising alarms 
and issuing warnings to guiUiblo mosses against the growth of 
population. The half-educated ultra-modem elite are mortally 
scared of even their hrst-born cluldren. The soplusticated 
spinsters have taken up the crusade against child-birth. The 
frightened conservatiomsts sponser this ‘now cause’. There is 
no dearth of nervous prophets of gloom who advocate a check 
on human reproduction Leforc it is too late. Even sober 
thinkers like Toyanbeo and Huxley have leant their voices to 
this caophonous uproar of fear and anxiety expressed by 
these Malthusian neo-converts In mld*tTienticth century. 

They say that mankind was starving and condemned to 
universal famine because of uncontrolled birth-rate. They 
parade “figures” and flaunt “facts” to show that after the 
nuclear explosion, the next danger which hum.m 
race will face will be the explosive out-bnist of population. 
Tlioy SCO in tlio entire historical evolution an inexorable 
trend to this jKiiiit of disaster. They assert, “the growth 
of earth’s population has been like a long thin tapering 
powder of fuse that burns slowly and haltingly and then 
catches on until it finally reaches the charge and explodes.” 
(Kingsley Davis) They also say that as any scientific exa- 
mination of worlds “i>opulation problem today has to bo 
primarily quantitative” (Chandrasekhar) the entire issue 
revolves round births, deaths and migrations. From tho point 



of view of neo-tnaltliusinns “the gravest problem of our time 
is presented liy uncontrolled human fertility’ 

It is stated that population was increasing at the rate of 

68.000 people per day And if this rate of growth persists 
(and they see no reason why it should not be because from 1020 

^ to 1957 the rate of increase of population has been 1 6% per 
annum There mil be 4 2 billion people on the earth in about 

2.000 A D They believe that the resource? of this planet are 
not adequate to cope with this growth of population and pro- 
duction can not keep pace mth this galloping increase of 
population To provide enough food for all mankind, after con- 
sidering an rnticipatcd increase m the nest twenty- five jears, 
pn increase of 110% would be needed (Jlilton Eisenhower) This 
kind of population on tho loose can osist only by plundering 
our planet A day is bound to come when eventually pi-o- 
duction mil irremediably fall ehort of the necessities of the 
growing numbers and then mankind will be a prey to famines 
and starvation 

Their prescription for survival consists of a programme of 
drastic reduction of fertility by birth-control and conservation 
of natural resources on a global scale Their outlook has been 
so senously vitiated by alarm and fear that persons like Vogt 
do not feel the slightest possible abhorence or qualms ivhen 
they go so far as to suggest that medical and sanitary resources 
should be denied to a more miserable population and they 
should be left to die. 



snore prodnctSon 


This neo-Jtalthusian statement of the clcmographia problem 
IS out of date because it does not take cognisance of the facta 
that science is almost on the verge of solving the problems of 
production and ushering mankind bterallj into on ago of 
ntondance 

llalthua thought and uTOte under conditions of dimuii'shing 
returns In those circumstances ho stated his irell-lmown 
hypothesis that population increases m geometrical progression 
und the food prodnction m arithmetical progression 
But. os Cohn Clark put it. to-day the lau of dimimslnng 
returns IS no longer operative m the vray it did m the times 
of Malthus A majority of industries noiv<l-days enjoy the 
law of increasing returns ‘A majority of indiislirCB such as 
large-scale manufacturcre, transport, postal commnmcations. 
are benefited bj increasing population. Duo to the sizo of 
population the market eipinds and duo to enlarged markets 
and economical organization productivity per head increases' 

Even m agriculture in vihich the law of dimimshing returns is 
supposed to operate, there at® uistances such ns sugar-cane 
crushing mills and liaubge m which the returns are mcreasmg 
on account of mechamsot ion Even othermse aUo the law of 
dimimshing rctnms which tad vahdity m eighteenth 
century of Malthus. has limited val dity m areas where it holds 
good even now Scicnco has made a great hcadivaj m success- 
fully transformmg the inevitable conditions of scarcity m which 
human bemg were considered to he horn and destined to live m 
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Tlie nco Jlaltliusnn assertion that there is an alarmingly 
explosive groM th of j opuJation in the \torlcl is also contestable 
There are tno phases of the growth of population m the world 
first from the beginning of tho life on earth half a milbon 
years ago npto sixteenth century Durmg this period tho rate 
of growth of population was low upto tho beginning of Chris- 
tian era it was 004% And from tho beginning of Christian 
era to the close of seventeenth century tho rate of increase was 
04% Secondly s nco eighteenth century onwards thepopu 
lation of tho world has baen increasing at a more rapid rate 
although rates of gro^ th dechiicd in some parts on I remained 
static in others 

Whatever tho icasona for thi' demograpl ic revolution what 
IS notoworthj in this situation at this point j"* tho fact that it 
IS doubtful avhether there has been in ! istoncal fact an actual 
instanco of tho supposed Malthusian umversal overtaking 
agricultural productivity On the contrary m modern 
communities improverocut lu techniques bad to a nse in agri 
cultural productivity arithout any additional labour force or 
cultivation of additional land at a rate faster than any possi 
ble rate of increase of population (Golin Clark) In fact soien 
tific techniques made it possible to augment production to a 
considerable extent The crop yield of Britain during w ar 
shows wliat necessity can inspire Before war Bntam produced 
one thirds of its fowl needs and imported two t! irds Under 
the pressure of the wartime blockade production in Britain 
shot up to such au extent that Britain could take cato of 46% 
of its national needs The area under cultivation increased by 
G0% and strangely enough tho nutritional standards of British 
people improved 
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iThere is one more example. In Denmark, and the Nether 
lands, ■where density of Bettlemcnt per kilometer of cultivatablo 
land is very high the prodnctivity per person engaged 
on per kilometer is also astonishingly high as compared 
to other loss sparsely populated areas. In Denmark 
the density of settlement per lalometer of cultivatable 
land is 10.15 persons ; there the production per person is of tho 
value of 6,000 rupees. India’s density of settlement is 
26.'30 and production is helnecn Rs 1000-1600 In Denmark, 
by intensive use of land and scientific methods of agriculture, 
one man supplies food for twenty or one square mile provides 
for 600 people. By using tho developed techniques of agri- 
culture prevalent in Denmark it should not bo difllcult for tho 
world to provide food to its increasing population. Tho total 
cultivatable area of tho world is 24 million square miles, using 
tho criteria of Denmark it can support 12 billions as opposed 
to 2 7 billion it is now supporting. At present most of the 
world is populated far below the potential density. 

Not only by intensive but by calcDsivo cultivation of land 
production c.an bo increased manifold. At present there is 
considerable scope for ostcmiing tlic area of cultivation. 
Them arc tracts of land wliich lie "waiting to be used in the 
tropics and arctic According to Robert Salter tropical rod 
soil and sub-polar podzols cover 28% of tho earth's surface ; 
but only 1% of this is under use. If we use African and 
South American land resources almut 900 millions of acres 
will ho added to tho world's cultivated area. Another hund- 
red million can he added in Oceania. And assuming that only 
of the Canadian and Russian podzol can be farmed 
another 300 million acres would bo added to tho total At 
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rmally there is the po't'sibility of mass scale production of 
sjnthetic foods With the assnrrnce of the new food teams 
chlorells end \east food technologists hope to revolutiomso 
^lorld nutrition and to put an end to protein and fat defi- 
ciencj A single food factorj can produce enough proteins 
to feed 'i million people nnd fnt for 1 G million people— an 
cqunalcnt of about loO thousand acres A factorj in Jamaica 
turns out 6 tons of protein a daj Ftr the first time m 
history it is non po'=«ibIo to Bynthesizc from non bi ilogical 
and c\eu from inorganic materials a food of caloric \ b1uc 
although the cost at present is high 

Thus the neo-Maltluismns do not take into consideration 
these vast possibilities of the groxrth of production in the 
norld Tlieir thinking 18 dommatwl b> numericrl aspect of 
iwpulation Production of foodstuff can be incrcaocd to the 
joint of fulU satififMUg tiu needs of all the hum m races — 
this the} do not coneidcr J De Costro puts it there are 
cfrccti\c V Capons oilier than a drv'itic reduction of the ^^o^ld s 

popuhtion kVe no longer accept an\ form of rigid natura 

dclcnnmi'm To concede (as neo-MaltliuMins do) that the 
earth sets a futed impassable limit to human popnUtion is 
tore\crttothcold geographical dctc-mmi^in of Itatzel 
nothing can be farther from truth "Man a lUi his creative 
pOMTr and mvcntive technique is s'cll "ble to evade the 
coercion of nature to free him«‘clf of the conception of ge« g- 
raj licit ditemuni‘'m and to transform nsturil limit tions 
into social oj ] ortnnities 



present the area cultivated has not touebed two billion 
acres, a mere eighth of earth's natural surface Cultivation 
of sixteen billion could support four times the present popula- 
tion on a rational diet. 

Soil productivity can be increased by more rational and 
scientific methods besides artificial fertilizers which are not the 
only means of increasing the fertility of land. Crop rotation, 
scientifio measures for the care of the soil, use of Jimo, hve- 
etock raising, use of natural manures, and science ofsoilpro- 
Bervation can help, 

There is one more untapped source of food supply to 
which little attention has been given so far Out of the 
■world's 350,000 vegetable species only 600 liove been cuiti- 
vated. As compared to civilized people the primitive are 
better. In Africa some tribes include in their diet 114 species 
of fruit and 47 grecus and 46 leguminous seeds. The domes- 
tication of certain new plants will yield unimagmablo reserves 
of food supply to the world. ''There has been no modem 
achievements in this sphere ; in fact, nearly all the plants 
cultivated today wero domesticated in pe histone times. Our 
failure to explore such possibilities is one instance of man's 
withdrawal from nature," Biochemists and nutritionists have 
Btarfed exploiting -wild-planls which, it has been found, arc 
rich in food contents. In the native flora so far untapped 
there are vast reserves of food. For example, o plant called 
Bromilia Heiniosa there is an abundance of calcium, and in 
buriti they have found new sourco of vitamin A. Kbt only 
the land but the led of oceans ond seas contain plants which 
can supply several components of food to human beings. 
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Finnllv there is the possibility of mass-scale production of 
synthetic foods. With the assurrnce of the new food teams, 
chlorells and \ cast, food technologists hope to revolatiomso 
world nutrition and to pul an end to protein and fat defi- 
ciency. A single food factory can produce enough proteins 
to feed 3 million people and fat for 1.5 million peoplo-an 
equivalent of about 150 thousand acres A factory in Jamaica 
turns out 5 tons of protein a day. -For the first time m 
history it is now possible to bj-nthcsizc from non-biological 
aiul even from inorganic matenaU a food of caloric value .. 
although the cost at present is high." 

Thus the neo-JIalthuaiana do not take into conMdcration 
these vast possibilities of tlio growth of production in the 
world. Tlieir thinking is dominaterl by numcrier.1 aspect of 
population. “Production of fooiIstuIT c.an be increased to the 
iwintoffullyfiatiefj'ing the needs of all tlio himun Taccs’*— 
this they do not consider. As J. De Castro puts it “there aro 
cfTective weapons other than a drastic reduction of the world a 

population We no longer accept any form of rigid natural 

determinism. To concede {ca nco-Malthuf-ians do) that tho 
earth sets a fived inipa*s.'vble limit to human iwpuHtion is 

to revert to the old geographical determinism of Ilatzel 

nothing can bo farther from truth. Man, with lus creative 
power and inventive technique, is well-able to evade tho 
coercion of nature, to free him'^lf of the conception of 
raphical dctcrmini*m and to transfonn n’vtunil limitations 
into social opportunities. " 
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starvation creates over-population 

The assumption of the neo-Hathusians is that over-popu 
lation causes starvation. However, conversely over starva- 
tion is the cause of over-population. Hunger increases ferti- 
lity. The answer to owr-population lies in eradicating 
hunger. 

It has been found that birth rate is tho highest among the 
ill-fed people. It is the lowest among the well fed people. 
Ho Castro points out that a high protein intake leads to a 
high percentogo of eterillty. Tho birth-rate falls as the con- 
sumption of protein-rich food, o.g., meat, eggs, and milk in- 
creases As these are e.Tpcnsivo things, their consumption rises 
nith tho rise of jncomo which is tho result of economic growth. 
“Geographically, the coiintries rvith high birth rate are all 
tropical countries whoso economic and geographic conditious 
arc ill-ndaptcd to the production and consumption of proteins 
of animal origin. Tho predominantly vegetarian diet of these 
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Tvith eivcU other Ciiromc linnger for proteins and certam 
vitamins prednee chicxac lack of appetite end loss of 
interest m food Then the sexual instmct becoms dominant 
It has been seen m the process of cartle rai'siug that the am- 
mals ivhich become too fat became sterile when these animals 
uero put on rationed diet they recover their fertility Simt 
larly the expcrime its conducted by Slonkcr also on rates also 
proie this relation between food and sterility 

(iv) 

hidden bongers 

In a sense the ned malthus on view of population, m^ito 
of Its obvions dace for figures and quantities is on under stite- 
raent of the magmtudo of the problem of hunger m the world. 
It does not take a totnlitrnW view of hunger—eptdemte 
and endemic hunger The later mc-ns hek of certain mdis 
peoaoblo nutritive clement, and which condemns whole popu- 
lation groups to die of hnnger although they eat every day. 
To day man suffers from several diclarj lacks — e g lack of 
proteins which worsens physical appearance and reduces 
resistance to disease , lack of mineral elements which has 
degenerative effects such as anaemia, goitre deaf— mutism, 
lack of vitamins leading to blindness benben pellagars 
scurvy All these hungers leave their mark on the body and 
souls They make huma.i beings deformed and human eonls 
dccnpit with anger or aggre^ivcness or hstlessness irri- 
tability, dcpravitj , apathy rnd melancholy 

This siliuition IS a world wide phenomena In some areas 
jt IS manifchl and elsewhere it operates insidiously, nonetheless 
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(lU) 

starvation creates over population 

Tile assumption of the neo Mathusians is that over popu 
lation causes starvation However conversely over starva 
tion 18 the cause of over population Hunger increases ferti 
lity The answer to over population lies in eradicating 
hunger 

It has been found tliat birth rate is the highest among the 
ill fed people It is the lowest among the well fed people 
Dc Castro po nts out that a high protein intake leads to a 
high percentage of sterility The birth rote falls as the con 
sumption of protein rich food e g meat eggs and milk in 
creases As the«e are cspcnsivo things their consumption rises 
with the nse of income which is tho result of economio groirth 
Geographically tho countries with lugh birth rate ore all 
tropical countries whose economic and geographic conditions 
are ill adapted to the production and consumption of proteins 
of animal origin Tho predominantly vegetarian diet of these 
countries is one of the decisive factors in their fertility Tho 
birth rate m Sweden is 16 and their daily consumption of 
ammal protein is 62 6 grams The birth rate in India is 33 
and tho daily consumption of animal protem is 8 7 grams 
In Formosa the birth rate is 46 6 and the daily consumption 
of ammal protein is 4 7 grams 

Apart from the point of view of nutrition the psychological 
effects of hunger make sex important Under normal condi 
tions tho instinct towards reproduction and nutr tion compete 
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■with erxcli other. Chronic hnngcr for proteins and certain 
•vitattiins pre'dnee chronic lack of appetite and loss of 
interest in food. Then the ecxnal instinct becoms dominant. 
It has been seen in the process of cartle-raising that the ani- 
mals which become too fat became sterile w hen these animals 
■were put on rationed diet they recover their fertility. Simi- 
larly, the experiments conducted by Slonkcr also on rates also 
prove this relation between food and sterility. 

(iv) 

hidden hungers 

I In a sense the neb’malthus’an view of population, inspito 
of its obvious flare fur flgurcs and quantities, is an under state- 
inent of the magnitude of the problem of hunger in the world. 
It does not take a ‘totalitanau' aiow of hunger—ejrfdemic 
and endemic’ hunger. The later means luck of certain indis- 
I)oa?able nutritive elements, and which condemns whole popu- 
lation groups to die of hnngcr although they eat every day. 
To-d.ay man suffers from several dielaiy lacks— e.j. lack of 
proteins wliich wor^iens physical appearance and reduces 
resistance to disease ; lack of mineral elements Avhich has 
degenerative effects such as anaemia, goitre, deaf— mutismj 
lack of vitamins leading to blindness, beriberi, pellagara 
Ecurvy. All these lumgcrs leave their mark on the body and 
souls. They make human beings deformed and human souls 
dccripit witli anger or aggressiveness or listlessncss, irri- 
tability, depravity, apathy and melancholy. 

This situation is a world-wide phenomena. In some areas 
it 13 manifest and elsewhere it operates insidiously, nonetheless 
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it ia pervasive. Great malnutntiou prevails even in the so- 
called rich areas of Aroerica “The western hemisphere is one 
of the greatest areas of malnutrition." ‘(De Castro) This cannot 
be explained m terms of excess of population but onlj terms 
of low production There the demographic density is the 
the lowest in the world. Asia is proverbially the land of hunger 
and nowhere has hunger left such deep sears as in Asia. No 
part of Africa has remained imeffected by hunger. Inspite of 
its low population density. Even Europe in the post-war 
period faced serious food problems. 

The reasons for this worJd-wide reign of malnutrition and 
hunger are mostly economic and social and grave inequality of 
distribution of available production. And serious maladistri* 
bution of techmeal knowledge and technical skills. 

Consequently, the remedy does not he in the reduction 
of fertility by birth control. Economic development ia tlie 
only ansuer to the menace of growing numbers. Mankind 
must exploit its teclmical knowledge and learn to make a 
inore proper use of natural resources and by raising the bu^nng 
power and consumption levels of people who lire on the 
margin. Economic growth increases production end creates 
conditions in which fertility also falls. Therefore it is a double 
blessing. 

economic growth and population 

Economic growth involves transition from an agrarian 
persent economy to an economy in which there is infinite di- 
•visjon of laboux, ubo of comptex eqxapmenfe improved tneans 
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of transportation and communication; introduction of money 
economy and general commercialization of relations which 
tend to become utilitarian and rational and impersonal. There 
is a gradual rise in the standard of living of people. There 
is increasing urbanization, break-up of famiiy and more mo- 
bility. 

Now enonomic growth cOects population. Take for instance 
improved preventive pubUc health measures in the sphere of 
environmental sanitation in public health. Tliese programmes 
vhicli involve provision of cheap of supply of pure druiKing 
water, better drainage system, inespcnblve latrines, reducess 
death-rate considerably Similarly development of antibiotic 
ond isecticidos further reduce the incidence of diseases, ilalaria 
and tuberculosis and leprosy, yaws, syphilis are removed by 
ino.xiiotisivo treatments. 

Moreover effective cufativo measures aro capable of further 
reducing the rate of mortality and increasing longevity and the 
attendant problems of age-ing groups. In Taiwan the crude 
death-rate declined from 34.4 per thousand in 1U06 IDIO to 
IS 6 for the years 1941 43. In Europe population increased 
SIX fold between 17o0*1330 on account of low death rate 
and birth rate following cconomio growth consequent to 
industrial and agricultural revolutions. 

Due to economic growth food aupplies become more regular, 
and there aro better conditions of law and order. All this to- 
gether wiUi public health measures and improved nutrition 
and incrcju^ed education reduces death rates and birth — 
“the birth rates relatively stable and death rates fluctuat- 
ing. Birth rate follows ‘the dcclino in death rate. Tliese two 
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rates pursue a more or le'iB pi •tllel clo^vnw an! course with the 
decline of birth rrte legging behind Secondly economic 
deielopmcut itself m the long run decreases fertility and 
thus vvorhs "s a checJ ng*Mnst feronth of j'opjlitjon 

Therefore the solution to the problem of increasing pu 
pulation 13 not merely reduction of birth rate by contracep 
tives but by raising the standard of living of the people 
In other words economic development which means moie 
education more intake of expensive protcihous food« and more 
diversionary "ctivities and higher appreciation cf the values of 
life would “utomatically act an check on the g-onth of popula 
tion The nco malthubians rcfi «e to accept this saner and piomis 
ing mclhed of dealing with this world wide problem 

The panecc- of birth control itself cannot work in econo 
nucally rnd social backwaid areas Ccntraceptives m such 
less developed aieas where due to lack of education custom 
unscientific religion social taboos nd dogmatism and obscu 
ratism are bound to prevail will not be easil} accepted The 
very programme of extensive use of contraceptives need the 
pre conditions of economic and social growth 

This IS therefore a more effective human lational and 
scientific approach to the problem of popu rtion But the tesk 
of economic development is tremendous by itself Hunger 
18 a global phenomena and therefore it needs global effort and 
cooperatien It would require a global united effort of all 
the nations of the world Laigo masses of people in Asia 
Africa and Lat n Amercia cannot undertake this job smgle 
handed A cooperitivc world economj based on mutual 
interest will be able to solve this problem It cannot be solve I 
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